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‘The Lora Simcoe Hotel Toronto. Architect: H. T. Langston 


“Is when a building stands behind it ? Does the child) murals that form one or more sides of those soaring 


mean a wall?’ monolithic office blocks, those airy garden-land- 


“But of course he means a wall. A transparent wall, 
a translucent wall, or if you prefer it a wall of opaque 
panelling hung on concrete ana steel.” 

“The child means WALLSPAN ?” 

‘That is undoubtedly what the child does mean— 
WALLSPAN—the name that Williams ana Wiliams 
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scaped factories, those gay and utterly functional 
schools. With wALLSPAN the skeleton building is clad 
in days instead of weeks. WALLSPAN telescopes the 
time between the first glint in the architect’s eye 
and moving-in day.” 

“Williams & Williams” products make better build- 


ings sooner ?” 


‘‘Sooner—vetter—more beautiful even.’ 


“WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


Williams & Williams make steel windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, movable steel and gias® 
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WORLD-WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


Why is it that 8.T.C. is such a universally trustea 

name in the World of telecommunications? Partially 

because the 8.T.O. organisation has repeatedly 

proved its ability to produce integrated communication systems 
on a truly massive scale. Partially because 8.T.C. 
products—from the smallest component to the most complex 
network—have won an enviable reputation for dependability. But 
primarily perhaps because nothing pleases 8.T.C. 

more than to face the challenge of a new problem— 

and to succeed in solving it. All these 

resources... all this experience are yours to 

enlist, no matter what your telecommunications 


problem may be. 
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Resources 
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Literally, this scene took place just once. Figuratively, it happens 
with increasing frequency. More and more production executives 
are bringing processing problems involving chemical changes to 
Kellogg House. Here, completely new approaches to perfecting 
new processes are accomplished often. 

Backed by experience of designing and building process plants of all types 
throughout the world, and supported by a constant flow of advanced 
technical data from Kellogg’s Research Laboratories in the United States, 
the engineering staff at Kellogg House is unusually equipped to make 
valuable contributions to processes. Once the processing design has been 
perfected, Kellogg’s staff can make important savings during the design 
and construction stages of a new plant. 

Kellogg International Corporation welcomes the opportunity to work with 
clients at any stage of the plant’s development, from the time the process 
is conceived through construction. However, the optimum in efficiency 
and economy usually is achieved when KIC assumes fll responsibility for 
the plant. By co-ordimating and controlling engineering, procurement, 
and comstruction services under ene central management, KIC can 
complete amy new plant at a pre-determined cost. 

Inquiries are cordially invited concerning Kellogg’s co-ordinated, cost- 
controlled approach to the new plant. 
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in a variety of forms, 
such as the culvert 
and wall mounting 
styles lilustrated, are 
employed in countiess 
installations, in many 
parts of the world, for 
efficient and reliable 
flow contro! purposes. 
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Chemical th&t boils at below-freezing temperatures supplies the “‘push” to many 
of today’s new aerosols for household and industrial use. The liquid, one of Allied 
Chemical’s fluorinated hydrocarbons, is also used in air conditioning and 


INSIDE STORY ON FLUORINE. The above is just a small part of the fluorine 
story. We know, because it’s our story too. Allied Chemical has been in the 
fluorine industry for fifty years. For information on how fluorine chemicals 
can be used in your industry. write on your company letterhead, indicating 
your field of interest, to Allied Chemical International, Fluorine Dept. 14, 









THIS CHEMICAL “BOILS” ON ICE 


it’s one of more thea 100 Inorgentc end organic 
ftvorine chemicals made by Allied Chemicel, 
world’s largest producer of ftvorine, hydrofivorice 
acid and compounds derived from them 


Fluorine chemicals are pacing developments 
throughout industry. The rocket and missile 
field, for example, is evaluating elemental fluo- 
rine and halogen fluorides. 


The story is the same in less glamorous areas: 


Plating. B&A metal fluoborates are vital to plat- 
ing of metals, alloys and plastics. 


Chemical Processing. Boron trifluoride isa versa- 
tile catalyst for petroleum, synthetic rubber, 
plastics, dyestuffs and other industries. 


Light Metals. B&A alkali fluoborates help produce 
superior aluminium, simplify and improve mag- 
nesium casting. 


Electrical Equipment. Many improvements in 
electrical and electronic equipment are made 
possible by sulfur hexafluoride, an inert dielec- 
tric gas.’ 
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Every time a_ director 
signs cheques by hand, he 
signs away. his time, his 
talent, and part of his 
Company's rofits, Pro- 
tectograph Cheque Signers 

can handle from 500 to 2,000 
cheques per hour and can be 
operated by an office junior. 
Signatures are perfect fac- 
similes of the original; the 
machines permit complete 
control over the cheques issued, 
saving hours of executi¥es’ time. 
Good reasons why you should 
have a 


PROTECTOGRAPH 


CHEQUE SIGNER 


Write or phone for demonsiration or send for illustrated literature to 





HALSBY & COMPANY LIMITED 
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Knight’s move, or castle’s? 


Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 
@ career in Shell often ask, “Where am | likely 
to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical] 
engineers, economists and arts men: they all 
want to know where they are going to get to. 

We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 
cannot always know for certain; partly because 
things move very fast these days, partly because 
people change their ideas as they go along. 

The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move im a direct 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a 
Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 
move from the operational to the commercial 
square; the geologist or physicist from 
exploration to production; the arts man from 
Marketing to Personnel Administration . . . 
and all towards top management. 

And a pawn can always become a Queen. 
As the oi] industry and the chemicals-from- 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 

@ man can make is constantly increasing. 


this is the world of SHELL 


THB SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED:ST HELEN’S COURT-:LONDON EC} 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


Alamimum was 2 precious metal when 
Napoleon I11 used it for the eagles om 
regimental standards. In 1886, two scientists 


—Hall in the USA. and Héroult in France 


—evolved a method of extracting aluminium 


from its oxides. The availability of a metal bord 
light and strong led to the development of the bigh 


speed petrol engine, which made possible mechanical flight, 


permanently, with freedom from fatigue 
stresses. It provides high strength with 


considerable saving in weight; it gives 
Tbe Fokker Friendship makes extensive use of Redwe 


greater safety and more economical operation. Today, over 70 types of aircraft—from guided 


missiles to jet airliners—depend on Redux. . 


Redux adhesives for metal aircraft structures 


Redus is 8 segistered trade name 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 3122 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


for MERLIN REACTOR 


This Core Tank ‘for a Merlin-type Swimming Pool Reactor was produced by The 
A.P.V. Co. Ltd, using BA 99.5% purity aluminium plate, inert-gas welded. 


In many and often unpublished ways British Aluminium provides technical 
assistance and material to the Nuclear Energy Industry. CO 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW! 
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From Parliament 
to People 


HERE can be no certainty, but there is a strong probability that the 
T session which in fact expired last week is this Parliament’s last. In 

one sense, it has been for almost three years a posthumous Parlia- 
ment. Elected precisely to sustain Sir Anthony Eden in office, it saw him 
falter almost from the outset and then tragically, almost grotesquely, fail 
and fall. Yet it survived the wreck, in order to support a government 
founded on the principle of treating as an unfact that bitter sequence of 
miscalculated events for which its leading members bore individual and 
collective responsibility. This, indeed, it did to such purpose that the 
world’s impression of the Government’s vitality and debating skill con- 
sistently rose, regardless of the validity of its case; until in the final 
encounters on Hola and Central Africa the most vulnerable of its 
Ministers has emerged as the most triumphant of its dialecticians. 

How has this paradox been contrived ? It is natural to seek the first 
explanation in terms of men. In Mr Gaitskell the Opposition has a 
consistently effective parliamentary performer, but he is its only one. 
Perhaps the nathe of Mr Wilson might be added, if the memory of the 
Bank Rate tribunal did not linger, if he refreshed the serious content of 
his speeches as regularly as he renews his jokes, and if he gained stature 
by committing himself on such great subjects as nuclear disarmament. 
But Mr Bevan’s fangs are drawn : flair and flare have become mannerism; 
a muted didacticism that too often betrays an Eisenhowerlike innocence 
of published information cannot rouse the conscience of the country. 
There are moments, as in his well-put advocacy of the non-nuclear club, 
when Mr Bevan gives again at least the hint of a great foreign secretary; “ 
but these have been dishearteningly few. As for the rest of the shadow 
cabinet there is much good hard work, but, away from the levers of 
power and the springs of information, little élan; and, time and again, the 
carefully mounted assaults crumble through a disabling want of style. 

On the Government side the Prime Minister’s performance still veers 
abruptly between that of the new calm self-contained commander and 
that of the old insensitive farceur, between aristocrat and parvenu. But, 
thanks largely to his special and natural skill in the management of men, 
most of them of over-average ability, the impression that the country is 
run by a well-oiled machine consciously articulated in Downing Street is 
uncommonly bright for the fag-end of any administration. What is more, 
because the Labour Party has been under the necessity of laying out all its 
signals on the hillside well in advance of the election, Mr Macmillan has 
been able to display himself in the truest tradition of a Tory prime 
minister by walking off with much of the Opposition’s raiment. By Tory 
precedent and standards, this sleight-of-hand is in no sense cheating : the 
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Conservative principle in politics is, at its best, sup- 
posed to compass the anticipation by a small margin 
of any popular demand for any specific change. So, if 
an Opposition, intent on proving itself more pragmatic 
than doctrinaire, itself does some suggestive devilling, 
that is very obliging of it. 

Mr Macmillan’s skill and the vigour of well-adjusted 
subordinates, however, are not all. There has been 
luck, both with the terms of trade and with the 
election cycle itself. Provided Mr Macmillan could 
pump back morale into the disintegrated team which 
he inherited, an election was not necessary until after 
the interval of pennypinching was over, and the 
Government could display a new openhandedness to- 
wards the electorate. The reality of economic advance 
here and now blots out any intricate statistical 
arguments about where the responsibility may lie for 
the low starting point and the lateness of the starting 
hour. 

There are also in politics, from time to time, great 
secular trends in popular feeling that bear only in- 
direct relationship to the words of politicians. One of 
these is the current sense that the folkways of trade 
unionism, now established and entrenched, are no 
longer to be pampered as being outside the permissible 
range of critical discussion. The blessings of a steady 
price level (and even, as Mr Heathcoat Amory has 
been wistfully musing, of a declining one) have now 
a novel value. As more and more people feel middle- 
class, middle-class feelings rank higher on the totem 
pole. 


B uT what of Suez itself, the great humiliation ? On 
no subject does there appear to be a greater 
contrast between Parliament and people. On that 
subject alone this Parliament came blazingly alive, 
but on that subject ever since the event itself the 
country has played wilfully dead. The one supreme 
merit that is claimed for the adversary system of 
politics, with its two artificially disciplined parties 
drawn up in opposite arrays at a sword’s distance from 
each other, is its superior ability to clarify, by 
sharpening, the issues ori which the country is to 
pronounce. But when once in a while a great issue 
arises which is really shaped by nature for this treat- 
ment, the country blenches at the implications, aghast 
at the consequences to its fabric of too much con- 
tention. 

Mr Macmillan’s achievements in the Premiership 
have been founded on his understanding of this 
reluctance of the contemporary Englishman to brace 
himself to confront great moral issues, with all their 
implications of passionate commitment and severed 
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friendship; and on his further understanding of the 
common responsibility that a majority of the country 
feels for having, with Sir Anthony, willed the 
muddled ends of Suez, irrespective of the possession 
of the means. Great empires are never willing to con- 
tract altogether without first satisfying the psycho- 
logical necessity of actually suffering a visible defeat, 
even in circumstances’ in which a victory is hardly a 
possibility. It does little credit to the Tories that so 
many of them should now be whispering that the 
entire blame for the fiasco can be laid to Sir Anthony’s 
health; it’ does some credit to much of the public that, 
having shared the guilty emotions of Tory ministers, 
it does not now belabour them with the consequences. 

Having attained in the Suez debates what was until 
then his finest hour, Mr Gaitskell never seems wholly 
to have recovered from his discovery that a large 
proportion of his own troops in the country were not 
behind him. A craving for respectability has befogged 
much of the Opposition’s later endeavour. Perhaps the 
Opposition is right. Perhaps it is true that. only 
Conservatives can get away with the lusty swinging 
of the broadsword with which, under Sir Winston 
Churchill’s leadership, they approached the elections 
of 1950 and 1951. Shrillness in an underdog does not 
perhaps command the same tolerance from the floating 
voter as the same stridency from a temporarily dis- 
placed élite. But it is quite certain that such thoughts 
would not have inhibited Mr Gladstone, any more 
than did the remonstrances of his colleagues that the 
public could not be expected to show interest in the 
massacre of Bulgars by Bashi-Bazouks. 


i the pattern of this Parliament is projected into 

an autumn election, the Opposition is in danger 
of finding that Mr Macmillan has by some prestid- 
igitator’s alchemy contrived to create, simultaneous- 
ly, the impressions that there are no issues in British 
politics and that it is the Labour Party’s fissions, 
fusions and confusions on which the voter is being 
called summarily to pass a verdict. Too often Mr 
Gaitskell has manoeuvred himself into the position of 
a minister defending a white paper, without the aid 
of a minister’s resources; and Labour candidates may 
find themselves devoting time to explaining what 
their policies are not that might have been much 
better spent in advancing the case for replacing an 
ostensibly successful Government. 

The truth is that there are issues aplenty in British 
politics, at home and abroad, which are certainly not 
unworthy of submission to the British electorate. The 
Government may try to fuzz them; the Oppositios 
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may be coy about them. But if the coming election is 
to mean anything, the simplifying process of political 
battle must work to give the country sharp images of 
the parties between which it has to choose. This 
simplifying process is much maligned, sometimes 
rightly so. Specialists in subjects that become issues of 
contention raise their hands in expert horror, seek to 
shoo the simplifying politicians away, and demand that 
decisions that affect their speciality should be taken 
out of politics. If they had their way, political debate 
would concern only trivial things on the margin. This 
is to take altogether too low a view of the political 
process. 





n half-conscious imitation of the spiders’ webs of 
I * progressive” and ”betterment” associations which 
stretch exuberantly through American Negro 
communities, the West Indians in London have been 
indulging in almost an excess of organisation. Until 
the time of Kelso Cochrane’s murder last May in 
London, such groupings, many of them closely related 
to local associations in the Caribbean islands, kept to 
themselves. During the race riots in the Notting Hill 
district there were attempts to float a wider National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People 
after the American prototype, but although the title 
was copied, the reality was never approached. 
Many West Indians, particularly in Notting Hill, feel- 
ing themselves let down by inflated aspirations, de- 
termined to act only with their immediate neighbours. 
In the weeks just before the Cochrane murder the 
West Indies Migrant Service, smelling more trouble 
in the bad areas and worried at the complacent as- 
sumption that the racial problem had evaporated with 
Mr Justice Salmon’s memorable charge to the jury in 
the Notting Gate riot cases last year, brought together 
the various immigrant clubs and societies into a 
Standing Conference of West Indian Leaders for 
Community Development. But this move revealed a 
divergence of viewpoints among West Indian leaders. 
The divergence springs from the ambiguities in the 
West Indian’s attitudes towards themselves, towards 
their white neighbours and towards politics. Should, 
for example, West Indians take pride in the Negro 
race ? Or should they seek to be considered first and 


Multi-racialism at Home 


No single lobby or pressure group has arisen to organise coloured people in Britain 
for their defence. The most hopeful development lies in interracial 
co-operation against specific abuses 
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Party conviction is but one of the three ingredients 
that go to make up policy. The other two are the 
permanent role of government and the impact of ex- 
ternal personalities, facts and events. It is right that 
independent commentators like The Economist should 
call attention to intractable facts that limit the choices 
of whoever attains power. But it is quite wrong that 
politicians should become so subdued that the voter is 
given the impression that no elements whatever in the 
amalgam of forces determining the actions taken on 
his behalf are at all amenable to the exercise of his 
choice, It is all-important to restore meaning to the 
word “election” itself. 


foremost as British citizens, among whom character- 
istics of race and colour should be immaterial ? Should 
the word coloured” as opposed to ’West Indian” be 
used at all ? As the West Indian Federation gets under 
way, a further question will doubtless arise as to 
whether the immigrants should think of themselves 
as visitors from an independent nation or as British 
residents in their own mother country. 

Such questions are earnestly discussed by articulate 
West Indians. The answers which they give affect 
their political attitudes. If West Indians are primarily 
*coloured people”, it follows that their natural allies 
are the Africans, who are obsessed with the worldwide 
struggle against “colonialism” and inclined to the 
conviction that nothing worthwhile is to be got with- 
out making a great deal of noise in the getting. 

The Cochrane murder provided the occasion for Mr 
Bashorun, the president of the Association of African 
Organisations in Britain, to announce flamboyantly 
the formation of a coordinating committee which 
would organise Cochrane’s funeral and demonstrate 
by banners and processions, vigils in Downing Street, 
boycotts of South African goods and so forth against 
unfair treatment of coloured people everywhere. This 
approach contrasts with the emphasis which is placed 
by the West Indian authorities and most of the social 
agencies concerned with the day-to-day problems of 
getting individual West Indians accepted in British 
communities on their merits, regardless of colour. 

Cutting across this division is another : the division 
between those, on the one hand, who feel that West 
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Indians are more easily assimilated into respectable 
English society than other coloured people, or indeed 
than most foreigners, because of their essentially 
conservative, property-owning, cricket-playing tradi- 
tions and a cultural background in islands where the 
colour bar is only occasionally and erratically present; 
and on the other hand, doctrinaires who see the im- 
migrants as natural allies of the poor whites in the class 
struggle. Most of the poor whites do not see it that 
way. The Mosleyites and the White Defence Leaguers 
are having some local success in stirring them up to 
believe that their grievances against their environ- 
ment, many of them legitimate, can be attributed to 
the West Indians. Nevertheless left-wing enthusiasts 
see a sharpening of class distinction as the ultimate 
solvent of race prejudice. But this is an outcome that 
does not appeal to West Indians with higher social 
ambitions than being assimilated with the lowest of 
London’s low, white or coloured. 


5 beeps ambiguities, which affect both the West 
Indians themselves and the large number of 
English organisations that have become involved in 
the racial question, should not be overdrawn. There 
are sensible and sophisticated people as well as hot- 
heads among those who favour the more demonstrative 
methods. The West Indians leaders passed one critical 
test of maturity when, on the morrow of the Cochrane 
murder, the Trotskyites proposed the formation of a 
vigilante group armed with batons to patrol any area 
in which the Fascists were operating. Even Mr 
Ezzrecho, who leads the most militant West Indian 
group in Notting Hill, promptly wrote to Mr Fryer, 
the Trotskyite leader, telling him to keep out. The 
*Defence Committee” of Mr Bashorun’s new organ- 
isation changed its name, so as to avoid any impression 
of taking the law into its own hands. 

There are skilled politicians like the ubiquitous Dr 
David Pitt, the only West Indian to be a prospective 
parliamentary candidate (he has been adopted by the 
Hampstead Labour Party), who think that the 
weapons of conflict and conciliation, public protest 
and private assimilation have all to be used as tactics 
suggest. But friction between these lines of approach 
is inevitable. So deep is the prejudice against the public 
authorities among part of the immigrant community 
in Notting Hill that attempts to deal with rackrenting 
landlords by careful preparation of test cases brought 
by West Indian tenants have not received universal 
support. Tenants who stick out their necks expect 
a degree of immunity from retaliation which cannot 
by the nature of things be absolutely guaranteed; 
West Indians who work with the authorities run some 
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risk of being dubbed informers by their compatriots, 


Nevertheless the diverse strands of West Indian 
activity are being brought together by the Standing 
Conference of West Indian Leaders for Community 
Development and by the British Caribbean Associ- 
ation. The eighteen organisations and clubs with such 
titles as the Coloured People’s Cultural and Social 
Association, the Harmonist Movement, the Stoke 
Newington Caribbean Social Club and the Racial 
Brotherhood Association, which send representatives 
to the Standing Conference’s monthly meetings cover 


every part of London in which West Indians are to 
be found. 


The mood of these club leaders is healthily ‘self- 


critical. They are especially worried by their failure 


‘to attract local white residents to their activities, 


Contact has hitherto been largely with outsiders with 
a conscience about race relations. Such club activities 
may even promote separateness rather than assimil- 
ation. There are a number of ways to avoid this, 
Clubs should find out what the individual interests 
of their members are, invite the secretaries of existing 
professional, social and hobby organisations to address 
them and offer membership. Local West Indian leaders 
should see that their compatriots register on the elect- 
oral roll as soon as they become qualified, since this is 
the only way to overcome the extraordinary lack of 
interest so far shown by local political organisations 
in the problems of potential coloured voters. Suitable 
West Indians should try to seek prominence in local 
affairs, because only then will mafty white people drop 
the habit of classifying all West Indians in their minds 
as unskilled labour. West Indians who find themselves ' 
exploited, as many tenants are in areas like Notting 
Hill, should seek common ground with white inhabit- 
ants who are in the same position. It is encouraging 
to learn that the small group of skilful social workers 
who were behirid the recent successful test cases 
brought before rent tribunals are now promoting a 
multiracial tenants’ association in North Kensington. 


In certain respects West Indians in London’s slum- 
mier areas have more political pull and more access 
to publicity than the previous white tenants, some of 
whom have traditionally put up with rackrenting, 
intimidation and other abuses because of a feeling that 
their own way of life was too vulnerable to permit of 
official scrutiny. Public anxiety about the race 
problem has called attention to situations which were 
in any case a scandal and West Indians have a chance 
of adding in the field of civic virtue to the services 
which the public is already accepting from them and 
beginning to accept and acknowledge in such fields as 
nursing and public transport. 
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Tariff and quota discrimination within Europe 
is insignificant as yet. 
But business men are looking further ahead 


HE common market today is on the political 
defensive. Economically it is a fact of life. In 
France, both inspiration and: doubting Thomas 

of the European movement, General de Gaulle and 
his followers have rejected the whole intellectual 
content of M. Monnet’s Europe. Yet the start of the 
common market in January gave occasion for a radical 
ch’ > in French economic policy, while the dynamic 
s. of French industry, having already shown some 
retiiarkable changes in-attitude in the preceding years, 
have taken the common market to heart and made it 
the occasion for fu ‘ther advances in organisation and 
production methods. In Luxemburg and Brussels the 
“Europeans” are in the vale of doubt and find it 
difficult to move beyond the ‘etter of their treaties. 
Yet the first tariff and quota changes under the 
treaty of Rome have initiated a far-reaching process 
of economic change. 

Exporter$ from the countries outside have of course 
been the first to feel the effects. The incidence of 
tariff and quota changes has so far been small, but 
with an eye to the future, distributors inside the 
common market are dropping British agencies and 
turning to distribute the products of the Six. And 
business men within the Six are looking further ahead 
than immediate export opportunities. Earlier this year 
the European Commission drew up a list of industrial 
agreements within the community. It listed some fifty 
mergers within individual member countries as well 
a arrangements for new investments by outside 
companies, almost all American. Most interesting of 
all, perhaps, it listed some thirty cooperative arrange- 
ments between firms in the community, cutting 
across the national frontiers. 

Most of the industrial agreements are combined 
‘rangements for joint selling and production. Krupp 
and the French firm PIC have agreed on joint 
construction of complete {nstallations for preparing 
coal. Renault and Alfa-Romeo have agreed to use 
each other’s distribution networks and assemble each 
other’s vehicles. Bayer has agreements with a number 
of French firms in various fields for joint technical 
Cooperation. Firms in the community are getting a 
foothold next door so that they can expand sales rapid- 
ly as the barriers come down. They are beginning, by 
‘gteement. to pool production resources, specialising 





The Six in Business 








in different fields, as falling customs barriers make 
some fields of production less profitable and others 
more so. Inside individual member countries small 
firms have been getting together to face the new 
competition. In France there has been a far-reaching 
reorganisation in the textile industry. In Holland 
small engineering firms are setting up a consortium. 

In banking it has been realised that a single 
European market, with capital free to move wit'in 
it, will produce new needs for services coverin Q 
whole market. New joint industrial projects may Luve 
to be financed jointly. Backing will have to. be found 
for an expanding flow of goods and capital. Groups of 
banks have already agreed on cooperative arrange- 
ments that could lead to international mergers later 
on. In distribution the big European stores are already 
going in for joint buying. The European commission 
also listed 60 new joint organisations formed by 
business and professional associations in the six 
countries. These are not price agreements. They are 
groups for sorting out common problems that arise 
from the common market, and lobbies for pressing on 
governments and the new institutions in Brussels a 
common point of view. 

Is a monster cartel growing up across the Channel 
instead of a market ? Cartels and state intervention 
are after all, familiar enough historically in Germany, 
Italy and France. Yet the removal of trade barriers 
within the common market, which is its essential 
characteristic, will in itself produce if not a new surge 
of competition, then at least the threat of it. It is the 
prospect of new competition, after all, that has initi- 
ated the latest stage of industrial change. But in the 
community, as elsewhere in modern industrial life, 
competition will no doubt be less than perfect; and 
the new industrial agreements tend to combine a 
productive response to competition with resistance 
to it. The question is which ingredient will be strongest 
in the new common market cocktail. 
cy" judgment can probably be made. It seems safe 

to say that the agreements, mergers and other 
arr » ements that are taking place within the common 
mar..ct will not wholly arrest the shifts in production 
that should result as industrial tariffs fall, There are 
enough dynamic forces to ensure that the status quo 
will not be frozen. The common market has 
rules of competition, which prohibit certain restrictive 
practices; much depends on how they are interpreted 
and enforced. All that can be said at present is that 
the commission of the community is taking a courage 
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ous line. But for the moment enforcement depends in 
part on national laws. Here only west Germany, with 
its new liberal economic climate, has an anti-cartel 
law with real teeth. 

What is the implication for firms outside the new 
industrial relationships within the community ? In one 
sense the prospect is not yet bleak. It will be some 
years before major shifts in investment take place, 
based on the assumption that the division within 
western Europe will be permanent. German firms, for 
example, are not yet working on the premise that they 
will be the only major industrial power to get a new 
footing in the French market. They still assume, and 
even hope for, some sort of wider agreement. Once 
that hope dies, or becomes dim, then industries in 
Germany may start adjusting themselves to a more 
permanent hold on a larger share of the markets of 
the Six, and a more disquieting situation will arise. 

One important bridge still exists in the great inter- 
national companies that operate on both sides of the 
line: Unilever, Siemens, General Electric, Ford, 
General Motors, and the others. British firms that have 
subsidiaries inside the Six, or agreements with firms 
there for the distribution or assembly of their 
products, are also playing a part in the holding oper- 
ation. The British Motor Corporation’s negotiation 
with Innocenti for the assembly of the Austin A40 
in Italy is a good example. 

The deepening of the industrial division within 
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Europe is thus a gradual process. The rift is by no 
means irrevocable; but new interests are steadily being 
established. Habits of cooperation and the technical 
arrangements made today set the pattern for mergers, 
common production arrangements, and joint efforts 
in third markets later on. Indeed, the specific arrange- 
ments that are now seeing the light are often the 
sequel to friendly contacts that have been evolving 
ever since the common market treaty was signed, 
There are still some similar contacts between insiders 
and outsiders. Associations of business organisations 
still include countries like Switzerland, Sweden and 
Britain as well as the Six; but inevitably the new 
common market groupings are tending to displace 
them. 

In new investment, it is true, uncertainty about 
the future is unfortunately holding all west Europe 
back, including the common market countries. Both 
Europe and the American investors are tending to 
adopt a policy of wait and see. Yet already the tide is 
beginning to flow. In the first quarter of this year 
$240 million of American capital came to Europe, 
compared to $150 million in the same period last year. 
Inside the Six, Holland and Germany, where the 
climate is more favourable than elsewhere, are getting 
the lion’s share. Once it becomes apparent that the 
present division is to last, American firms will tend to 
push on with investment in the area of the Six, thus 
identifying their own interests with this new reality. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


How Small a Summit ? 


HuLE Mr Nixon was on tour in the Urals, word 

began to go round that the idea of Mr Khrush- 
chev visiting Washington, until lately so fanciful, had 
to be taken seriously. On Monday the rumours were 
confirmed by announcements from Washington and 
Moscow. Evidently Mr Nixon had combined with the 
other duties of his Russian tour — opening the Americ- 
an exhibition, matching Mr Khrushchev in cross-talk, 
inspecting power plants and nuclear ships, answering 
well briefed official hecklers dressed as workers and 
peasants — the really important task of preparing the 
way for the heads of the American and Soviet 
governments to meet, first in the United States next 
month, and not long after again in Russia. 

For President Eisenhower the decision not only to 
receive Mr Khrushchev in Washington, but also to go 
to Moscow himself, is the gesture for peace which 
he has always been thought to intend before his pre- 


sidency was over. For Mr Khrushchev it is a personal 
triumph; this is what he has long campaigned for. 
Elsewhere in the western world reactions were mixed, 
as had to be expected, and on various levels of sincerity. 
The governments of America’s European allies were not 
cold to the idea, no, not they; they welcomed it warm- 
ly. Or if they had doubts, these were at that moment 
being allayed by offers of a western summit conference 
to go over the ground first in Paris, and by assurances 
that nothing would be settled behind anybody’s back, 
or indeed at all. Meetings between Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Khrushchev were even spoken of as the best possi- 
ble preparation for a summit conference: that is, a 
summit at which the lesser heads of government would 
join the greater. 

It would be a pity if the effectiveness of these vital 
meetings should be too much circumscribed by too 
much consideration for the lesser great powers. It 1s 
true enough that east-west relations are so intractably 
deadlocked at so many points that any set of east-west 
talks has to be seen as one of a long series; and in that 
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series, not only foreign ministers’ conferences but also 
meetings of two, four and more heads of government, 
as well as United Nations committees, disarmament 
bodies, and many more besides, will play their part. 
But it remains overwhelmingly probable that of all 
these the indispensable meeting will be the summit for 
two; and the less that is said and done to limit its 
effectiveness, the better. 


Dust in Whose Eyes ? 


rn Nrxon’s decision to visit Poland on his way home 
M from Russia provoked some dubious reactions. 
Mr Walter Lippmann, for one, predicted that the 
Vice-President would be accused of fishing for the 
Polish-American vote at the expense of Poland’s own 
interests. But Mr Nixon’s performance during his 
Russian tour had scarcely suggested that he was likely 


to make any false moves in Poland. His responses to’ 


the sometimes crass heckling of Mr Khrushchev and 
the more humble Soviet faithful were marked by the 
cordial vigour of a seasoned American politician who, 
in his own good humoured phrase, has been "insulted 
by experts”. 

Each day of his visit evidently presented new puzzles 
to the Soviet press monopoly, which sometimes gave 
substantial reports of his friendly but frank remarks, 
but sometimes suppressed key passages; and it played 
up some fanciful accusations, for example about his 
having allegedly offered money to a Moscow market 
employee. ‘It was silent about the long tussle before 
Admiral Rickover was permitted to get as good a look 
at the nuclear icebreaker in Leningrad as Soviet visitors 
had taken at American nuclear achievements. But it 
published Mr Nixon’s plea for the opening to foreig- 
ners of cities such as Novosibirsk, that strange Siberian 
boom town of 900,000 people which turned out, during 
this unusual visitation, to have no hotel. Back in 
Moscow, while an inexplicable and dismaying amount 
of dust swirled up from the cement floor which the 
Russians had laid for the American exhibition, the 
Soviet press, not to be outdone, huffed and puffed its 
best in a too obvious endeavour to becloud this vision 
of a brighter way of life. 


But the forceful plea for the removal of Soviet bar- 
riers to understanding between peoples which Mr 
Nixon, on his return to Moscow, broadcast over the 
Russian radio and television, was also faithfullv repro- 
duced by Izvestia, though less handsomely treated by 
Pravda which he had accused of misreporting his tour. 
And while the press of other east European countries 
Was tongue-tied with embarassment, the Polish papers 
gave much space to the tumultuous welcome that the 
people of Warsaw gave him — a far warmer one than 
they had already given Mr Khrushchev. 
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PRINTING SETTLEMENT 


Counting the Cost 


FTER Well over 100 hours of intensive discussions, 

and after the now too familiar "complete dead- 
lock” at the eleventh hour, a formula for ending the 
general printing dispute was finally hammered out 
between the unions’ and employers’ ‘leaders on Friday 
last week. Its terms are not simple. The employers for 
their part have conceded an increase in wages of 4'4 
per cent and a 14-hour reduction in the working week 
(with some extras for provincial press workers who 


‘already have a shorter working week). This is reckoned 


to be an effective rise in pay of at least 8 per cent, 
against the employ ers’ original overall offer of 514 per 
cent; it is a big jump. Although it is supposed to run 
for three years, the agreement is subject to review 
after two if the unions ‘feel, as they wall no doubt sav, 
that a further increase is then justified. On paper, the 
unions have also made what could be in practice some 
important and. productive concessions. They have 
agreed that in- future better use will be made of the 
industry's various skills, that shift-w orking and work 
study will be encouraged. where necessary, and that 
new processes will be cooperatively dev eloped. They 
have also agreed at last that a bov who stays at school 
for a year ‘after he is 15 should be allowed to deduct 
this time from his SIX-V ear apprenticeship course. 

In the end, outside pressure and the patient and pers- 
uasive services of Lord Birkett made it possible for the 
agreement to be reached, and work to be restarted, 
without waiting for the separate unions to ballot on the 
terms first. All 100,000 men returned to work on 
Thursday (an earlier resumption might have involved 
the employers in unwelcome payments for the August 
Bank holiday) and now the unions will each ballot 
their members with a recommendation to accept the 
terms. It is not likely, though it is still possible, that, 
once the strike has been called off, any of them will 
refuse to do so. (And quietly on Saturday, to the 
pleasure of the national press, the ridiculous dispute i in 
the printing ink industry was settled.) 

At this stage one can give only a first and cursory 
judgment on the dispute as a w hole. The 4000 printing 
firms involved are estimated to have lost £13 million, 
the 1000 provincial newspapers £3 million, the unions 
another £3 million and the men themselves perhaps 
£8 million or about £75 apiece. The employers who, 
apart from their direct losses, have also to face the 
long term effects of lost readers and clients, will 
almost certainly never get their money back; while — 
men, having gained 244 per cent, or 6s 6d a week, 
earnings by the mei: will take up to four years to 
recoup themselves. Whether it was a famous victory, 
and for what and for whom, will now depend upon 
what happens to prices — and to productivity. 
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iti Among Friends 


— Queen’s return from Canada ends a six-week 
visit that has not had the best of press notices. This 
candour does not mean that the tour has done other 
than fulfil its purpose. The Queen herself undoubtedly 
did all in her power to make it a success. It should 
have been no surprise to the organisers, or to anyone 
else, that the thinnest and least vocal crowds were in 
French-speaking Quebec and in Ottawa, a city that has 
by now become accustomed to royal occasions. The 
tour seems to have given most pleasure to the smaller 
communities of the northern and western territories. 
Through shock, personal discomfort or the daily 
search for originality, a number of British correspon- 
dents chose to misinterpret the facts of Canadian life 
into suggestions that the Queen had been by turns 
insulted by popular indifférence and overworked by 
offical eagerness to overdo the local formalities and 
pomposities. The Canadian press, particularly in 
Toronto, promptly replied by declaring all was well 
and showing up most of Fleet Street’s’ wilder inanities. 
The outcome of this unnecessary squabbling was that 
when the Queen did succumb to travel tiredness and 
a minor illness in Alaska, the affair was bungled into 
being presented as a major, and almost political, crisis. 
The Queen may well echo Mr Diefenbaker’s con- 
clusion that future tours might be less formal and less 
strenuous. The Canadians, like all Commonwealth 
countries, have to decide exactly what active part the 
monarchy is to play in their public life. The question 
arises over the duties of the Queen and the Governor- 
General, a post which is now to be filled in Ottawa 
by its first French-speaking occupant, Major-General 
Vanier. Experience should bring a compromise in 
which a royal opening of parliament has its own 
ceremonial style, and a visit to a prairie township 
another; and neither need be on the British pattern. 
Not the least valuable part of a royal visit is what 
Britain learns about the rest of the Commonwealth. 


INDIA 


In the Deep South 


HE reluctance with which Mr Nehru eventually 

decided to ask President Prasad to oust Kerala’s 
communist ministry was wholly understandable. India 
is engaged in the world’s largest experiment in demo- 
cracy, and it is an unwelcome admission of the limita- 
tions of democracy when a state government duly 
constituted after free elections has to be dismissed and 
direct administration from Delhi imposed. Moreover, 
the communists themselves have several reasons to wel- 
come the introduction of president’s rule in Kerala : 
it may enable them to appear as martyrs instead of as 
tyrants. Since they won power in India’s southernmost 
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state in the 1957 elections, their reputation has sharply 
declined. Mr Namboodiripad and his colleagues have 
visibly failed to provide a marxist panacea for Kerala’s 
poverty, and they !.sve increasingly turned to beatings- 
up and volleys of rifle fire as a substitute for popular 
support. Next week, they would have faced a mass 
march on Trivandrum, the state capital, and a Hobson’s 
choice between yielding to their angry opponents and 
mowing them down. 

Now, while protesting their own innocence, they 
have been ertabled to complain that their dismissal from 
office is discriminatory and unconstitutional. Com- 
munist leaders have also dropped heavy hints that the 
game of making life impossible for a state government 
can also be played where the Congress party is in 
power, specifically in West Bengal. The weak link in 
their argument is their rejection of the idea of going 
to the polls again at any early date. (Many observers, 
eyeing the divided and ill- led Kerala opposition, have 
judged that the communists stood a good chance of 
winning another election if it was held now; but the 
party leaders presumably think that their chances 
would be better after a short sojourn in the wilderness.) 
Mr Nehru’s unwillingness to award them a cheap 
martyr’s crown was evidently overcome by the pros- 
pect of a complete breakdown in the deep south. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Copper and the Council 


=: Nottingham Watch Committee suspended their 
Chief Constable, Captain Popkess, for refusing to 
divulge to them the contents of a report which he 
made to Scotland Yard on the behaviour of certain 
Nottingham councillors on a visit to East Germany, 
including two members of the Watch Committee. The 
Home Secretary told them bluntly and rightly that 
they had no power to do any such thing. They have 
therefore perforce reinstated him. Inevitably their 
feathers were ruffled and they went back on their 
decision reluctantly; but they are unwise to show this 
in their public statement, which also contains a lengthy, 
but irrelevant, exposition of the relations between the 
watch committee, the chief constable and the Home 
Office. Their plan was, no doubt, to throw dust in the 
eyes of the Nottingham electors, by vaguely suggesting 
that Mr Butler, in some mysterious and tyrannical but 
certainly Tory way, had been twisting the arms of a 
decent bunch of Labour councillors who had been 
persecuted by a high-handed, nosey (and ungrateful) 
Copper. It is rather a lame piece of electioneering, but 
it may go down better than it deserves to do if the 
tension Set een the public and the police has grown 
to the extent that the recent report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police, and the Report on 
Criminal Statistics for England and Wales, published 
last week (Cmnd 803) suggest. 
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It has been an unhappy month for the public 
relations of city councillors. The public is clearly not 
siding ‘with the Labour councils that have excluded 
the reporters of emergency local newspapers on the 
ground that Labour principles must be put before the 
right of the public to have the news of what their 
elected Bumbles are up to — so far as this is ever 
possible, which is often not far enough. But in other 
matters councillors in several cities have lately given 
the impression that they are a great deal more authorit- 
arian and a great deal more obsessed with party political 
dogmas than are the politicians at Westminster. This 
. is a very bad impression to give. It is hard enough to 
make the public realise that the town hall and county 
hall are important; the worst way to go about it is to 
show that they are self-important. 


LAOS 


The Uncivil War 


r= since May, the communist governments of 
China and north Vietnam have been claiming that 
there is a civil war on the territory of their small 
Buddhist neighbour, Laos. Since, at-the time the claim 
was first made, casualties scarcely exceeded half a 
dozen, it was hard to take it seriously. A dissident 
battalion of the communist-led Pathet Lao forces had 
broken away from encirclement by the government’s 
army and was heading for the north Vietnamese border. 
Now it has come back in greater strength, inflated 
with Thai troops from north Vietnam, who look con- 
veniently like the Laotians of the border region, and 
officered by cadres trained in north Vietnam. Until 
torrential rain began a few days ago, fighting of some 
violence was taking place in Sam Neua, one of the two 
provinces overrun by the north Vietnamese communists 
in their invasion of Laos in 1953. 

By these methods, a merely tense situation has been 
turned into a dangerous one, and a local skirmish into 
a fair imitation of a civil war, calculated to deceive the 
eye at a distance of a few thousand miles. The Laotian 
government has reacted by despatching reinforcements 
to the threatened area and by arresting various leaders 
of the communist-line Neo Lao Haksat »rty, including 
the royal prince Souphanna Vong. Further confusion 
has been caused by reports of incursions across the 
Laotian border: from Burma, by remnants of the 
Chinese Nationalist forces; and from Siam, by Viet- 
namese communist refugees, evidently provided with 
arms, 

The new threat to Laos arises from communist 
schemes hatched in Peking and Hanoi. The Chinese are 
determined to weaken and, if possible, eradicate 
American influence over Laos. The north Vietnamese 
are trying to provoke a return of the three-nation 
Supervisory commission for Laos, set up under the 
Geneva agreements of 1954 but disbanded last year at 
the request of the Laotian government. Mr Gromyko 
advocated the return of the commission when Mr Selwyn 
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Lloyd called on him at the weekend to complain of 
interference in Laotian affairs by the North Vietnamese, 
The British and Soviet foreign ministers, as co- 
chairmen of the Geneva conference of 1954, which 
ended the Indo-China war, share responsibility for 
seeing that the truce is observed. Laos, as a member 
of the United Nations, will doubtless prefer recourse 
to that body to the reconvening of the three-nation 
commission, in which it sees an instrument for the 
protection of local communists. 


S1CILY 3 


Signor Milazzo’s Second 
Victory 


= latest twist in Sicilian politics has put the Roman 
political dovecotes into a fine flutter. Signor 
Milazzo, who broke away from the Christian Democrats 


* Jast November and for eight months ruled Sicily at 


the head of a bizarre coalition ranging from the extreme 
Left to the extreme Right, was again elected regional 
president on July 28th. It was a hard-won victory. At 
the regional elections on June 7th, Signor Milazzo was 
unexpectedly successful; although all the biggest guns 
of the Church and of the Christian Democrat party 
were mounted against him, he and his Christian Social 
Union won nine seats. 

The Christian Democrats, with 34 out of the 90 seats, 
embarked on a frenzied and protracted search for a 
formula that would either allow them to reabsorb 
Signor Milazzo into their own ranks, or at any rate 
exclude him from power. They did not succeed, in 
spite of manoeuvres which included a boycott of one 
session of the regional assembly. After two indecisive 
ballots last week, Signor Milazzo finally defeated his 
Christian Democrat opponent, by 45 votes to 43; this 
time his party is supported by the Communists and 
Socialists, who between them have 32 votes, and four 
unknown defectors from the Christian Democrat or 
extreme right-wing ranks. 

In Sicily, Signor Milazzo’s victory is hailed as a 
triumph for Sicilian autonomy. In Rome it is deplored 
as a success for the Communists. It is bound to have 
considerable influence on the heartsearchings and 
manoeuvrings in which the Christian Democrats are 
already indulging in preparation for their party con- 
gress in October. The party’s severe setback in Sicily 
may Cause it to swing away from the Right, on which 
it is now dependent for its parliamentary majority, and 
may considerably assist Signor Fanfani’s efforts to stage 
a comeback. 


GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS 


Stillborn Pacts 


Lyne the Geneva conference was approaching, the 
west German foreign office brewed up a plan 
for getting on friendlier terms with the Poles and 
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Czechs. For some time a school of thought in Bonn 
has held that diplomatic relations with the two coun- 
tries could help to tone down their persistent ill 
feeling towards Germany, and could even contribute 
to the eventual settlement of the German question. 
Hitherto, however, any such move has been held. up 
by the doctrine that Bonn could not recognise govern- 
ments that recognised the German Democratic Repu- 
blic. Now, with the east Germans at the side table in 
Geneva, that doctrine is becoming more and more 
anomalous, as well as more obviously an obstacle to 
progress on the German question. 

If the talks on Germany went well, the west German 
foreign office proposed to offer non-aggression pacts 
to the two countries, and a mutual pledge not to use 
force against each other, as a prelude to the resumption 
of normal relations. The west Germans were not prep- 
ared formally to accept the Oder-Neisse frontier line; 
they would have stuck to the formula that a settlement 
of the frontiers must be left to the peace treaty. But 
even on this matter, more normal relations might have 
helped to move things in the right direction. 

The first phase of the Geneva conference hardly 
seemed propitious for the plan, and Herr von Brentano 
held his hand. When round two, in turn, went badly 
he asked the federal cabinet whether he could put 
forward the proposal anyway, however the Geneva 
talks went. But the Bonn cabinet has turned the idea 
down. The Geneva conference, Dr Adenauer explained, 
was not going to be saved by such a device. Above 
all, the German refugee leaders from what is now 
Polish-or Czech territory were raising vehement objec- 
tions to a move that would, they thought, prejudice 
Germany’s territorial claims. 

It seems unfortunate that this pressure group has 
been allowed to tip the scale. Support for the more 
extreme refugee leaders is steadily dwindling as the 
refugees are absorbed into west German life. Yet their 
organisations still get financial support, and a ready 
ear, from the federal government. It is held in Bonn 
that German public opinion is not ready for a new 
approach to the frontier question, But by falling over 
backwards to avoid offence to its diehards, the federal 
government inhibits any turn for the better. 


WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL 


Operation Youth 


HE seventh world youth festival, generously en- 

dowed by Moscow, which’ officially ended in 
Vienna on August 4th, represented an experiment. For 
the first time since the inception of these festivals in 
1947, the meeting was held in a non-communist coun- 
try. This put the organizers’ nerves to a test. For once 
there was no benign, absolutist state in the background 
to bulldoze any difficulties away. The Communist 
party of Austria was in no position to supply the 
customary applauding masses to form a backcloth to 
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the festivities. Delegates could not be protected from 
encountering a hostile, or indifferent, or highly 
argumentative public. The professional shepherds of 
youth knew what to expect and did what they could 
to provide against it. All the Soviet block delegations 
had been carefully selected and primed before their 
departure; in Vienna, fleets of coaches conveyed them 
swiftly from one event to another; most of them lived 
on Danube barges, at a safe distance from the corrupt- 
ing influences of the capital. 

After the first meeting in 1947, it has been customary 
to provide the festivals, which occur every other year, 
with brief, easily intelligible and translatable slogans : 
the banners through the years would provide a useful 
guide to the development and changes in Moscow’s 
propaganda line. Whereas the early rallies were desig- 
ned to inspire young men with a hatred of the capitalist 
system and a desire to fight it (the Bucharest festival in 
1953 was the last to pursue that purpose directly) a 
shift of emphasis occurred two years later in Warsaw, 
where Picasso’s dove of peace brooded over the pro- 
ceedings. In Moscow in 1957 the "peace offensive” 
was launched in full force; in Vienna, peaceful coexis- 
tence and the “non-political” character of the festival 
were stressed, but the African and Asian nations, the 
"fighters against colonialism and: imperialism” were 
singled out for special attention. 

By now the serious young men in Budapest, Prague 
and Moscow, who tried hard to organize pleasure and 
edification for the not-so-serious young from all over 
the world, will be holding the inevitable post mortem 
on their efforts. It is likely that the unrest among 
students in Warsaw and Moscow that followed the last 
two rallies there was one of the’ reasons that made 
them to look to Austria for hospitality. But their ex- 
perience in Vienna has probably taught them that on 
neutral or hostile ground, the effort and money in- 
volved in this propaganda exercise are liable to go 
unrewarded. Peking ought to be safer. 


THE ARABS 


Mending Arab Fences 


re 1948, as the Arab world began its descent into the 
morass of discord from which it has yet to rise, the 
then secretary general of the Arab League went from 
country to country selling war. He was a better sales- 
man than statesman and the Arabs bought a war they 
were not militarily or psychologically prepared to win. 
Seven Arab armies failed to save Palestine from the 
Israelis. The leaders who so rashly promised arms and 
soldiers they could not furnish spent the following 
years blaming their defeat on each other until, one 
by one, they were replaced by coup d’état, revolution 
and assassination. The secretary. general eventually 
became a political adviser to King Saud and, presuma- 
bly, studies war no more. 


The mew generation of Arab leaders has been # 
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unsuccessful as the old in creating an atmosphere: of 
peace and good will among all Arabs. The recent 
reconciliation between the United Arab Republic and 
Jordan is the first concrete sign of a change in Arab 
attitudes since last summer’s brief period of amity 
between Cairo and Baghdad; but this time there is 
reason to believe that it will be of a more enduring 
nature. King Hussein broke off relations with the UAR 
because he held President Nasser responsible for the 
fall of the Hashemites in Baghdad. But he soon found 
that trouble with Nasser also meant increasing diffi- 
culties with the Syrians on his northern border. After 
an appropriate number of olive branches had been sent 
to Cairo by King Hussein, President Nasser despatched 
Mr Abdul Khaliq Hassouna, the present secretary 
general of the Arab League, to Amman to talk peace. 
Mr Hassouna said all the right things, and the border 
between Jordan and Syria, closed for nearly two 
months, was reopened on July 30th. The way was 
paved for the restoration of full diplomatic relations. 
In Cairo, President Nasser spoke for three hours on 
the occasion of the seventh anniversary of his 1952 
revolution without attacking any of his favourite Arab 
enemies — the prime minister of Iraq, the king of 
Jordan or the president of Tunisia. Turning aside from 
the talk of political glory that has kept Egyptians ex- 
cited, if not particularly well fed, for the past seven 
years, he promised to double the income of Egypt in 
ten years and that of the UAR in fifteen. It is too 
soon, perhaps, to say that he now believes that if he 
can improve the lot of the Egyptians and Syrians, he 
will be in a better position to do something ‘for other 
Arabs as well. If he can bear to devote his energies to 
his own economic problems and leave inter-Arab 
politicking to the able secretary general of the Arab 
League he will discover that much of the first seven 
years of his rule was wasted in needless quarrelling. 


Summit at Casablanca 


AS many Arab states as are then on speaking terms 

will meet at Casablanca on September Ist to talk 
about the Palestinian refugees. The meeting is being 
described as a summit conference, but whether or not 
all the heads of state will turn up depends on the rise 
and fall of diatribe in the intervening weeks. Mean- 
while there is talk of a preparatory conference to 
thresh out an agenda.or at least, on the Geneva model, 
to define the lowest common factor for getting talks 
going. 

The genesis of this conference is Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
report. in June in which he recommended to the 
General Assembly a way of tackling the refugec 
problem within the framework of the economic 
development of the countries in which the refugees 
now find themselves. While acknowledging the UN 
resolution that the refugees should be free to choose 

between repatriation in Israel and integration in their 
Places of exile, he faced up to the impossibility ot 
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putting this into practice; he suggested integration in 
situ as a sensible alternative. Mr Hammarskjéld recog 
nised that a plan to help the refugees needs to be part 
of a wider economic programme for the benefit of 
the whole area. He sugested one that would involve 
outside investment of $3,400 million by 1970 to provide 
stable employment at a slightly higher standard of 
living for the indigenous population, and a further 
$1,700 million to provide jobs for the refugees. But so 
far the Arabs have ignored the economic attractions of 
this scheme because, publicly at least, it has been im- 
possible for them to focus on anything except the 
tacit departure from the principle that the exiles should 
be free to go back to their old homes. 

Casablanca, which is about as far from the Palestinian 
refugee centres as anyone can get in the Arab world, 
was chosen as the meeting-place in preference to 
Jerusalem, Baghdad or Beirut because it seemed one of 
the few places where all the heads of state might be 
able to gather at the same time. There may even be 
advantages in Casablanca’s remoteness. Should the con- 
ference decide to tackle the refugee problem as an 
economic and social exercise instead of dwelling on its 
politics, the Arabs will have addressed themselves to 


the human substance of the question for the first 
time. 


KENYA AND TANGANYIKA 


-Mr Nyerere’s Reconnaissance 


Ms JULIUS NYERERE, the president of the Tan- 

ganyika African National Union, has been makifg 
a reconnaisance, and very wisely, in London before 
the report of the Tangany ika constitutional inv estig= 
ation which will appear in ‘August. So far Mr Nyerere, 
the victor of the Tangany ika elections, has kept his 
party admirably in check. But he will clearly find it 
difficult to maintain a situation in which, havi ing won 
an overwhelming electoral and moral victory, his party 
sits in opposition in the Legislative Council but 
contributes five ministers to the Executive Council. In 
order to indicate that this can be regarded only as a 
transitional arrangement Mr Nverere has not himself 
taken office. He is asking that within a reasonable 
period, but certainly some time next year, Tanganyika 
should have new elections under a constitution that 
would provide a majority of common roll (and theres 
fore African) seats in the Legislative Council and 
\frican control of the executive council. Broadly, 
he is asking for the Gold Coast constitution of 1951, 
though he agrees to reserved seats for Europeans and 
Asians, and would undertake not to wens them when 





It seems almost premAaeet that this demand will be 
conceded in principle; the difficulty is more likely to 
ve outside than inside Tanganyika. The ( ‘oloné al Office 
is probably worried about repereussions ‘in Nyasaland 
and Kenya. But in Kenya a new and more hopeful 
avenue has been opened. up by the government’s 
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decision to permit non-racial political parties to organise. 
This has apparently broken up Mr Mboya’s uncom- 
promising Constituency Elected Members’ Organisation 
and has caused its African, Asian and European elected 
members to get together as a genuinely multi-racial 
party, not unlike Blundell’s New Kenya Group, if 
far more radical and pro-African. Mr Nyerere has 
already sought to act as a mediator in Kenya, and he 
may be useful in that role again. He is well aware of 
deficiencies in Tanganyika, where Africanisation has 
barely begun. But nationalism, it is clearer than ever 
since the Devlin report, cannot be thwarted, only 
guided; and there seems sense in giving a chance to 
Mr Nyerere who is nationalist but commonsensical, 
and who is happily free of the chip on the shoulder 
that warps the outlook of so many African leaders. 
With his help, East Africa might be brought forward 
on a practical timetable to self-government. 


EDUCATION 


Commonwealth Teaching 


HE Commonwealth Educational Conference, which 
. has just completed its labours at Oxford, has done 
extremely well; if its proposals can be filled out more 
vigorously by the constituent governments, it may 
prove to be the most substantial result of the Montreal 
conference, which launched it last September. The 
£5 million scheme to provide a thousand scholarships 
for able young academics to study at Commonwealth 
universities is a natural and useful attempt to maintain 
intra~Commonwealth cultural links; as a greater Rhodes 
scholar scheme it could do a lot of good, provided that 
it is not confined to the narrower type of scholarship- 
subsisting academic who is now becoming so prominent 
and so peripatetic a feature of the modern scene. The 
core of the conference’s achievement is the agreement 
to help the educationally-backward members to obtain 
more expatriate teachers and to train more indigenous 
ones. It was wisely recognised that there is a shortage 
of teachers in all countries, no matter how advanced; 
for the demand for education is almost insatiable, 
whether it be a question of ever higher educational 
standards (and ever more well-found teachers) in 
countries like Britain, or a question of raising literacy 
from the level of 5 per cent that is common in parts of 
Africa. 

But in countries like Britain and Canada it is relativ- 
ely easy to train more teachers, while in countries like 
Nigeria, Nyasaland or India, the shortage of teachers 
in secondary schools — the crucial growing-point in 
the provision of technical, professional and administra- 
tive cadres — is critical. In Africa, the success of 
self-government, and certainly the survival of British 
institutions, is likely to depend on a rapid expansion of 


the secondary schools, and on improving the higher. 


classes in those schools. The conference’s estimate of 
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as the requirement in the needy Commonwealth coun- 
tries is certainly not an overestimate. It is not, however, 
entirely clear from the conference’s report how help 
is to be given. In the interests of reducing the size of 
classes and giving teachers a better training, the British 
teacher-training programme has been twice expanded. 
This fresh challenge means more places in colleges (and 
university education departments) to enable both 
British teachers to take service abroad and African 
teachers to train alongside British (which is particularly 
important in science subjects and for the better teaching 
of English as a second language). The £5 million to 
be spent by all Commonwealth countries on this pro- 
gramme will not go far. There is to be a further review 
in 1961 — and it may be predicted that by then the 
sum will have been found quite inadequate. 


‘The Economist 


AUGUST 6, 1859 


THE BUILDING STRIKE 
Ts hours of work are a simple matter of 


agreement between masters and men, and on 

neither side, independent of positive contract, 
can they be fairly or legally made matter of com- 
pulsion. Nay, the men have a perfect right, an in- 
defeasible claim, to demand ten hours’ wages for nine 
hours’ work, or eleven hours’ wages for their present 
ten hours’ work — if they can get it... If the men 
see, or believe, that the building trade is so brisk that 
their employers can well afford to give higher wages, 
and will probably do so rather than encounter the 
inconveniences of a turn-out, they have a right to ask 
for an advance, and even to strike work if it be 
refused. If they know that the demand for their 
special class of skilled labour... is greater than the 
supply, if contracts are many and labourers are few, 
then they are fully entided to ask and to expect an 
advance of wages; or, if they prefer to take their 
benefit in that form, a reduction of the hours of 
work. In that case they would simply be requirin 
the increased market price of their peculiar commod- 
ity — a requirement which it is mere folly and 
injustice to expect them to forgo. We may even go 
further, and admit that they are entitled to agree 
amgng themselves, and to combine with one another 
not to work — ie., not to sell their article — except 
on their own terms. To this extent, therefore, we 
concede and endorse their claims; and we hold that 
the blame which has been cast upon them has been 
unreasonable and undeserved. But — and here we take 
issue with them — when they ask for an advance of 
wages or a reduction of hours in the face of the 
fact, notorious to all and blazoned by themselves, 
that numbers of men are unemployéd and that the 
trade is overstocked, they are guilty of unpardonable 
unfairness, ignorance, and folly, because they are 
asking an increased price for an article of which, by 
their own admission, the supply exceeds the demand, 
they are asking what is impossible, and are flying in 
the face of the clearest and best established economic 
laws. And when, in order to enforce this unnatural 
claim, they compel fellow-workmen, who would fain 
continue at work, to join their union and ke 
their strike, they are guilty of a tyranny which is no 
whit less wicked than the oppression of King 
Ferdinand. 
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Her boss was unlucky... 
» « » he had to race back! 


Miss Holt 1s a much-travelling secretary to a much-travelling Business tycoon. 
She and her boss had to go to South Africa recently, and, business completed, 
he was again looking forward to a fortnight’s well-earned relaxation, with his 
feet up, in Umon-Castle comfort all the way home. But London called him and 
said ‘Sorry, you've got to race back, most immediate’. He was nor in a good 
temper when Miss Holt saw him off at Cape Town. She took his heavy luggage 
with her by sea, the restful way, the right way, the Union-Castle way Sunshine, 
smooth seas, wonderful food, first-class service, swimming, dancing, cinema 
shows and good companionship. That young man in the next chair is 

extremely glad Miss Holt didn’t have to race back. So 1s Muss Holt. 


TO SOUTH AFRICA, TO EAST AFRICA AND ROUND AFRICA 


the going’s good by UNION-CA STLE 





very Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton to Cape Town. (By certain 
Mail Service sailings there are reductions in First Class return 

fares.) About twice a month from London for the Round Africa trip. 
Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. $, Rotherwich House, 
Ne ee 
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YALE TRUCKS SPEED HANDLING, 
CUT COSTS COMING AND GOING 


SANTA CLARA, MEXICO—One Yale petrol truck space and labour. These lowered production 
speeds raw’pulp into this paper plant, another costs take place in all types of industry using 
speeds finished paper to market. Operations | Yale Industria] Lift Trucks. Capacitiesof Yale 
are performed at great saving in cost, time, petrol trucks range from 2,000 to 20,000 lbs. 


NARROW AISLE TRUCK SHOWS AGILITY IN 
HANDLING STORAGE CONTAINERS 


FNGLAND - Special containers of chocolates are stacked in rows 3 high 
by this straddle type Yale Warehouser. These Yale narrow aisle trucks 
manceuvre with case in areas only 6’ wide. They permit the greatest 
possible use of floor and air space. They handle loads of 2,000, 3,000 
and 4,000 lbs. with unusual speed and the economy of electric truck 
operation. Complete Yale Warehouser line includes fork, platform, 
pallet and tractor models. 


© Yale makes the world’s mest complete line of Petrel, LP-Gas, Electrie 
and Hand Lift Trucks. . 


e All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly high im quality, wherever 
manufactured. 


e All Yale equipment available tn currencies of the free worid. 


e For further information contact your Yale Sales and Servies Represents- 
tive - located ia principal cities of the world. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Al E 
Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Chrysler Build- 


ing, New York, U.S.A. Manufacturing Plants. 
Velbert Rhid., Germany Phila., Pa., U.S.A. INDUSTRIAL LIFT, TRUCKS 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Quen, TRACTOR SHOVELS 


Seine, F * Milan, italy - Barcel 
eine, France « Mi taly celona, Spain YALE & TOWNE 
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Being Groomed for the Top 


William Lyon Mackenzie King: 
A Political Biography. Vol. 1, 1874- 
1923. 


By R. MacGregor Dawson. 
Methuen. 526 pages. £4. 4s. 


a biography of Mr W.L.M. King, 
long delayed as it has been, has acquired 
a curious topical interest this year since it 
has become known how great an influence 
he continues to have’ on the present 
Canadian prime minister, Mr John Diefen- 
baker. Although in the spirit of proper 
political piety Mr Diefenbaker has collected 
a number of relics of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, the first and greatest of Canada’s 
Conservative prime ministers, the place of 
honour in his house and his mind is reser- 
ved for the Liberal Mackenzie King. Above 
his bed hangs a framed letter from Mr 
King, congratulating him on his contribu- 
tion to some long forgotten debate. The 
first volume of the projected biography 
covers only the first few years of Mr 
King’s premiership, which was eventually 
extended to become the longest tenure of 
office ever held by a Commonwealth prime 
minister. In one way this gives it a special 
fascination, for it covers the first forty- 
eight years when he was largely unknown; 
and in those years must lie the key to 
understanding the later years, when his 
characteristic private quirks became so very 
odd and his characteristic public postures 
so extraordinarily successful. The tempt- 
ation to seek for clues to the current actions 
of Mr Diefenbaker will, however, be greater 
in the succeeding volumes. 

The biography has been dogged with 
misfortune. Professor Dawson, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, was originally to do the 
whole work with a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which had for so long 
given financial support to Mackenzie King. 
But the unfértunate death of Mr Dawson 
last summer has led to other arrangements 
for the remaining two volumes. The second 
is in the hands of Professor Blair Neatby, 
of the University of British Columbia, who 
has been collaborating with Professor 
Dawson. The third, covering the final 
years, has a@ unique interest since it was 
undertaken by Mr J.W. Pickersgill, Mr 
King’s closest political collaborator from 





1937 until the end. Mr Pickersgill has now 
become a prominent and controversial 
political figure in his own right, after join- 
ing Mr St. Laurent’s last Cabinet as minister 
from Newfoundland; but in the crucial 
years with Mackenzie King he was official- 
ly "executive assistant”, a political adjutant 
in the backroom, speech-writer, arranger, 
adviser, and regarded variously as joe-boy, 
or Man Friday, or Grey Eminence — ac- 
cording to the viewpoint. 

Professor Dawson’s first volume neatly 
leaves the story on the threshold of what 
in retrospect has come to be called the King 
era, concluding with an account of the 
Imperial Conference of 1923, at which 
Mackenzie King fought almost alone against 
the British Government's efforts to lay 
down a common imperial policy on pref- 
erences, on foreign policy and on defence. 
It records a remark General Smuts is 
supposed to have made to Mr King as the 
conference ended: "You ought to be satis- 
fied. Canada has had her way in everything”. 
L.S. Amery, who was leading the drive for 
common defence, commented in his me- 
moirs thirty years later: "Mackenzie King 
was chiefly concerned to avoid committing 
himself to anything”. Lord Curzon, foiled 
in his attempt to get the dreft declaration 
he wanted on foreign policy, wrote to his 
wife at the time: "Mackenzie King, the 
Canadian, is both obstinate, tiresome and 
stupid, and is nervously afraid of being 
turned out of his parliament when he gets 
back”. Mr King was always nervous about 
the reactions of the Canadian Parliament 
and people; but that is only another way 
of saying that he was extremely sensitive 
to public opinion and more concerned not 
to lose touch with it than to press any 
particular policies of his own. His own 
diary, summing up the Imperial Conference, 
records: "It was very outspoken, perhaps 
too much so; but I know I have saved a 
very serious situation developing so far as 
Canada is concerned”, 


UT the main theme of the first volume is 
how Mackenzie King ever came to be the 
spokesman for Canada, for he would never 
have seemed an obvious or even 2 probable 
choice. Mr Dawson describes rather than 


explains, Hie is the fir writer to have 
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access to an unimaginably voluminous col- 
lection of personal files. The diaries, made 
available by the trustees through a generous 
interpretation of Mr King’s will, would 
have been almost enough by themselves. In 
addition there are copious letters, memor- 
anda, university papers and state papers and 
a complete collection of all the invitations 
ever sent to the Prime Minister, whether 
he accepted them or not, together with his 
personal notes prescribing the vegetables to 
be served at an official dinner. Nothing was 
too trivial for Mr King to keep, and he 
seems never to have doubted the abiding 
interest of everything relating to himself. 

This persistent conviction of his own 
importance becomes somewhat more intel- 
ligible through Mr Dawson’s description 
of his "peculiar family”. His mother was a 
daughter of William Lyon Mackenzie, 
leader of the farcical revolt of 1837; his 
father, John King, was a; lawyer who 
somehow never managed to become ent- 
angled with an adequate income. No one 
in the family seems ever to have doubted 
that the mother should have the best of 
whatever was available; and even when 
Willie’s sisters were of marriageable age 
the new dresses went to Mrs King, gladly 
sacrificed by the daughters. Equally un- 
questioned, even by Willie himself, was the 
assumption that nothing must be allowed 
to curtail his preparation for a brilliant 
career. Constantly encouraged by his father 
to seek ties that would be “helpful” and of 
a "solid, substantial character”, King’s 
ability to know the right people would have 
earned a more robust character the reputa- 
tion of « pusher. But his approach was 
ordinarily too meek, too subtle, to provoke 
jealousy. It is no surprise that his first 
success in Canadian public life should have 
been as a conciliator in labour disputes. Nor 
is it at all out of key that, after losing his 
seat in Parliament in the 1911 election, he 
found wartime employment in the United 
States as a labour consultant to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Having avoided the 
conscription crisis of 1917, which split the 
Liberal party, he seized the chance to 
appear as a compromise candidate when the 
Liberals chose a new leader in 1919. (There 
appears to be no substance in Mackenzie 
King’s claim that he was Sir Wilfred 
Laurier’s own choice). 

Thus was decided the dilemma which 
he chronicled himself in his twenty-second 
year: "There are three worthy ambitions 
before me: a leading position in political 
life, a leading position in university life, 
and a leading position in the Church”, 
Which of the three it should be, he piously 
left to God; but in any case it was to be 


"a leading position”, 
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The Public School in tne New Age. 
By George Snow. 
Bles. 142 pages. 12s. 6d. 


OW that one comes to think of it, 
N there has been a remarkable falling 
off in the public school novel. In the twen- 
ties the angry young-men emerged to fame 
(and rich pickings in journalism) from the 
squalid purlicus of Eton or Dotherichboys 
College, bursting with indelicate copy, and 
looked back with anger on fagging, com- 
pulsory games, and compulsory (but deviat- 
ionist) sex, Alternatively, they took the 
loyal line and went big in the middle-class 
magazines (or was that before 1914?). 
There seems to have been a bad falling off, 
at any rate; and perhaps Mr Snow’s loving 
excursus of the public school in the wel- 
fare state supplies some of the reasons, It is, 
apparently, dreadfully hard to be misun- 
derstood, bullied, beaten or sacked in the 
public schools of today, games are not 
compulsory, there is woodworking and 
ornithology ad lib; it is almost as pop (is 
that right?) to compose the school opera 
as to get one’s cap; people are far too busy 
to fall in lové with each other, and if they 
do the masters are wonderfully understand- 
ing and modern about it; and as for the 
masters, that grand team of excellent men, 
there is not an eccentric, drunk, sadist or 
ex-convict among them. Experts in boy- 
master relations, they have boundless care 
for the dullest boy. They set a fine tone, 
but in quite the modern idiom; religion 
flourishes and all of it seems to be splen- 
didly C.S. Lewis and Anglican. 

Mr Snow is a respected public school 
headmaster with great experience; and if he 
portrays the public school as an institution 
now perfected-at the very moment when 
the barbarian attacks on it are reaching new 
heights, his witness is not to be rejected out 
of hand. Indeed it carries much conviction 
for all its curiously archaic and essayish 
absence of references, footnotes, and quo- 
tations from psychological textbooks and 
government documents. There is something 
convincingly technical about the picture he 
produces. The boys are busy; the colleges 
hum with activity. Leadership is being 
produced. A sense of responsibility is being 
turned out. It is easy to understand why 
prominent business men send their boys to 
pub''c schools or try to recruit their young 
executives from them; and why the prep- 
onderance of executives comes from public 
schools. The schools promote a mass of 
organisation of boys for boys and by boys, 
who really obtain wonderful experience in 
"running Meetings, serving on connittees, 
keeping minu'_, 


and accounts, learning 
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points of procedure”. To think that man- 
agerial experts bewail Britain’s lack of 
graduate schools of business administration ! 
In the public schools, cool efficient business 
routine is inculcated at the right, the im- 
pressionable age. 

But is the public school outworn for all 
its educational efficiency (boys are got 
through GCE in goodly numbers at A and 
O level).? Does -it promote class education 
for those "born to rule but not to serve” ? 
Mr Snow’s answer is to admit that only the 
relatively well-off can send their boys to 
public schools but even so the public 
school community is a mixed bag nowa- 
days: the son of the take-over-bid magnate 
rubs shoulders with the son of the news- 
paper peer. Friendships are formed readily 
across such social gulfs. Mr Snow regrets 
that the old professional classes are sending 
fewer of their sons to the public schools 
and putting up with state grammar schools. 
But, against that, he can show that a high 
proportion of boys come from fathers 
who never went to a public school them- 
selves, so there is much valuable mingling. 
In this the public school of today performs 
the function of its Victorian predecessor, 
which brought together the heirs to the 
old landed aristocratic culture and the 
newer commercial dynasties of power. 
Certainly, if the schools are as good as Mr 
Snow says, it is no wonder that, notwith- 
standing taxation, inflation and death duties, 
they are all booked up for as far ahead as 
can be foreseen. They cannot be starved 
out; if the socialists want to destroy them, 
they must take them by storm. And that, 
as is clear even from a book that lays the 
gilt on the gingerbread rather thickly, 
would be a loss to the country. 


The March of Conquest : The Ger- 
man Victories in Western Europe, 
1940. 

By Telford Taylor. 

Edward Hulton. 460 pages. 42s. 


‘<7 7E are now as far distant in time trom 

VE day as the beginning of 1933 was 
fre 1 Armistice Day, and the intervening 
{ iteen years have produced far more 
© amatic sources of concern with the 
present rather than with the past than even 
the troubled years between Versailles and 
the New Deal. Yet despite missile and space 
satellites, the second world war remains a 
subject of absorbing interest to the profess- 
ional historian and the general reader alike, 
as the pages of the Sunday Times bear 
witness. In Britain there is an element of 
nostalgia in this, nostalgia for the days 
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when Britain’s shoulders held the sky 
suspended, but in the main it is legitimate 
interest in a series of episodes and a devel- 
oping narrative that not only encompasses 
the most dramatic six years in human 
history, but which also still enfolds a host 
of unsolved conundrums. 

Mr Telford Taylor is not a professional 
historian, but a New York lawyer, who saw 
much of the war from the inside as an 
intelligence officer and an official. He has 
already published a study of the relations 
between Hitler and his generals on the eve 
of the war, and in this long, scholarly 
volume he traces this relationship through 
the first winter of the war to the triumph 
of the Somme-Aisne offensive and the fall 
of France. Although he draws on material 
that has for the most part been available 
for some time, he has a comprehensive 
grasp of it, and his descriptions both of the 
organisation of the German war machine 
and of the actual course of operations is 
clear and most readable, even though his 
style sometimes lacks form and restraint, 

But it is more than just a narrative, for 
Mr Taylor's purpose is to show the enorm- 
ous gap in quality between German tactics 
and German strategy. ”On land and sea and 
in the air, the tactical handling of the 
German Forces in Norway, the Low 
Countries and France was superb. On a 
large scale, no such level of performance 
had been achieved in the twentieth cent- 
ury... At the higher level of inter-Service 
plans and operations, where tactics and 
strategy often overlap, the Wehrmacht’s 
achievements were often remarkable, but 
serious shortcomings were likewise appar- 
ent. Army-Luftwaffe co-operation is a good 
example... In the uppermost range of grand 
strategy, the Germans’ record was abysmal. 
Vitally important problems were over- 
looked or nonchalantly disposed of on the 
basis of personal penchants... In the realm 
of ultimate strategy — waging tocal war 
to achieve a victor’s peace — the leaders of 
the Third Reich were miserably incomp- 
etent.” 

Mr Taylor's explanation of this un 
doubted fact, sketchy though it is, is an 
important one. There was in Hitler's 
Germany no general concept, even in its 
hour. of triumph, of the natighal interest. 
It was not merely inter-service rivalry but 
rivalry between services, industry, the SS, 
and the Nazi party, which made it imposs- 
ible to reach clear decisions. "And by 3 
strange but appropriate irony, it was espec- 
ially in the sphere of strategic decision- 
making, where by common supposition 
dictatorships are more swift, flexible, and 
cold-blooded than democracies, that the 
Reich was found wanting.” 
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Tomcrrow’s Strategy 


WASHINGTON, DC 


T is at last possible to hope that a change in American 
J military policy is in the making. For the last six 
years it has lain as slumber-bound as the sleeping 
princess, dreaming its dreams of massive retaliation; 
now a twitching eyelid, a fluttering of finger-tips, can 
be observed. The prince whose magic kiss has started 
this process is Mr Dean Acheson, the former Secretary 
of State. Mr Acheson is chiefly responsible for the 
excellent pamphlet on defence published recently by 
the advisory council of the Democratic party, which 
challenges the whole basis of the strategy adopted by 
Mr Eisenhower’s Administration. But the new ideas 
are not confined to a handful of Democratic intel- 
lectuals. It appears that the council’s pamphlet was 
prepared with the unofficial advice and consent of a 
good many senior officers in the Defence Department, 
particularly in the Army. It is widely believed that 
both Vice President Nixon and Mr Nelson Rockefeller 
are ready to make the necessary reforms (and spend 
the necessary extra money) if either of these Republic- 
ans becomes President in 1961. No doubt Mr Eisen- 
hower is too deeply entrenched in his fiscal foxhole 
for anything to be done in the next eighteen months; 
but there may well be radical changes after that. 

Ironically, this major assault on the President’s entire 
defence policy is developing just when a minor attack 
on a single part of it is fading away. There is no longer 
as much alarm about the dangers of the ’missile gap” 
as there was in the early spring. It now seems likely 
that the Administration was right, and the pessimists 
Wrong, about the probable Russian lead in inter- 
continental missiles. Mr Khrushchev, it appears, was 
uncommonly modest about his production of long- 
Tange missiles — as distinct from shorter-range ones — 
in his recent talks with Mr Averell Harriman. On the 
American side, it is now known that the supply of 
Atlas missiles can be doubled if and when Soviet output 
makes this necessary. Moreover, some ingenious ideas 
have been put forward (for siting Atlases in mountain 
Canyons, for instances, and putting half of the Strategic 
Air Command’s bombers in underground hangars) 
which would probably require the Russians to launch 
about ten times as many missiles to guarantee knocking 


a of the American ones out. Thus the danger that the 
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destroy America’s entire retaliatory power in one fell 
swoop no longer seems as acute as it did. 

But this bright coin has a reverse side : the Americ- 
ans, for their part, know that soon they will be unable 
to knock out enough of the Russians’ missile sites to 
save their own cities from destruction. It is impossible 
to get officials in the Administration to admit the 
chilling implications of this; but it should have been 
apparent long ago that a state of "nuclear parity”, as 
the Democratic pamphlet calls it, gravely undermines 
the usefulness of atomic weapons as a means of deterr- 
ing the Russians from a conventional attack. It does not 
destroy it entirely: the Russians might still fear, for 
instance, that a conventional assault on the whole of 
Europe would anger the Americans so deeply that they 
would let the nyclear boomerang fly. At the other end 
of the scale, Mr Khrushchev might judge that the 
benefits of plucking some peripheral plum like Iran 
were too small to justify even the very faint risk that 
massive retaliation might be used against him. But in 
general the nuclear deterrent (except as a means of 
deterring the other man from using his nuclear 
weapons) is plainly a diminishing asset. 


nis has three possible consequences for American 
'— strategy. The Democrats’ pamphlet faces two of 
them squarely. It wants the United States to spend 
enough extra money to make sure that the "missile gap” 
stays tolerably narrow and that nuclear parity is maint- 
ained. But, more important, it believes that the growing 
freedom of the Russians to exert pressure on the free 
world’s frontiers with their conventional forces must 
be met by an expansion of the United States Army. 
General Maxwell Taylor, who retired this summer as 
Chief of Staff of the Army, has put the same idea very 
lucidly by saying that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation’s concept of "the sword and the shield” 
is being reversed. The big atomic weapons are now the 
shield — against similar weapons on the other side — 
and the task of providing an active deterrent has been 
inherited by the ground forces. 

There are various ideas about how much the Army 
should actually be expanded but it seems agreed that it 
would be better to keep most of the extra divisions, 
probably about six in all, as a mobile reserve in the 
United States, with air and sea transport to move them 
quickly abroad, rather than to deploy them around the 
edges of the free world. 

The second likely consequence is that tactical atomic 
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considered as dubious an asset for an army” to carry 
around as were Hannibal’s elephants. If it is the aim of 
strategy to avoid a general holocaust, then the use of 
tactical atomic weapons is also to be avoided unless a 
limited nuclear war, involving only the smaller varieties 
of mushroom clouds, is thought to be possible. The 
Administration still appears to be wedded to the theory 
that it is, but the Army, which would have to pull the 
lanyard, is less certain. It seems that General Taylor 
and his successor as Chief of Staff, General Lemnitzer, 
would rather be in command of forces well equipped 
in other ways, so that it might not be necessary to use 
atomic armaments. The Democratic pamphlet says flat- 
ly that the Army should carry them only in order to 
deter the Russians from using theirs, and should be 
prepared to fight with conv entional w eapons alone. 


The pamphlet does not discuss the third consequence 
of the new strategic thinking, but this may well prove 
to be the most important for the West’s foreign policy. 
It rests on two premises. First, the Russians endeukeed 
superiority in medium-range missiles means that the 
American bases which lie poder their nose in Europe 
will soon be (if they are not already) virtually worth- 
less. This will strengthen the movement to "bring the 
deterrent home” — to concentrate it, ev entually, in 
solid-fuelled Minuteman and Polaris missiles stationed 
underground or under water. One school of thought 
in Washington thinks that this may make it necessary 
to provide the European allies wit® a nuclear deterrent 
of their own. So far this is a minority view; but even 
now the Administration is quietly handing over a 
number of atomic weapons, with everything except the 
actual warhead, to five or six Nato countries. In the 
second place, many observers believe that General 
Norstad’s goal of 30 front-line divisions, plus a reserve 
which can be mobilised quickly, will be enough to 
hold the line in central Europe even if atomic weapons 
are ruled out. But if the European allies can be persu- 
aded to raise more troops (and, in particular, if German 
rearmament continues) it is hoped that something like 
this goal might be reached without expanding the 
present American contribution of 5 divisions. 


If this is so, it is possible to foresee a time when the 
Americans will play only a minor part in the ground 
defence of Furope and when they themselves will 
want to station their nuclear weapons elsewhere. Thus 
the need for an American presence in Europe, which 
killed the proposals for disengagement eighteen months 
ago, would have been stripped of its obvious urgency. 
It might then be possible to revive the idea of separat- 
ing the two great powers in Europe (with the benef- 
icent effects this would have in Eastern Europe) with- 
out pulling out the cornerstone of the West's defence. 

Before any of this happens the West will have to 
steel itself to pay the cost. The Democratic pamphlet 
which sets out the basis of the new strategy says boldly 
that the Americans will have to spend an extra $7), 


billion a year for five year to bey the right kind of 
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and, even more important, the new Governor and 
defence; perhaps the other Nato countries will also 
have to put more in the kitty. There was some argue 
ment among the Democrats about the exact size of the 
bill, as well as about the wisdom of announcing it. But 
the pamphlet has been received, encouragingly, with. 
out loud shrieks of dismay. Perhaps the United States, 
after so long a dalliance with the false charms of 
massive retaliation, may now realise that it cannot buy 
security cheaply. 


More Prosperous than Ever 


omg through 1959, on the eve of the steel 
strike, every major statistic told the same stor 
of a great new surge of prosperity. The first official 
estimate of the gross national product during the 
second quarter of the year, issued at the end of July 
by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, puts 
it at a seasonably adjusted annual rate of $483.5 billion, 
a new record for the third successive quarter. The $500 
billion economy expected i in 1960 may now arrive this 
year, even w ith the slowing down of growth imposed 
by the strike. Part of the expansion is due to stocking- 
up, particularly of steel, but higher consumer spending 
accounted for nearly half of the rise. 

Personal income, rising month by month, reached a 


‘seasonally adjusted annual rate of $383 billion in June, 


$26 billion more than in June, 1958; this was due main- 
ly to record-breaking employment. There were 67 
million at work, an increase of 4.6 million jobs in four 
months, and if unemployment also rose in June, this 
was only because about 2 million school-leavers and 
college graduates were looking for their first jobs. The 
index of industrial production, now soaring above the 
peaks of the last boom, is continuing to rise, and the 
revival in the production of durable goods, particularly 
automobiles, is especially heartening. To gild the lily, 
the Federal Reserve Board, which has been revising the 
index, finds that it has under-estimated the rate of 
growth in the past decade; when the new figures are 
published, June will be at 165 per cent, not 155 per 
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cent, of the 1947-49 level. The only unwelcome new 
record is that of the cost of living, but the increase is 
slight and seasonal. 

The great expansion of sales has had a spectacular 
effect upon corporate profits. The automobile com- 
panies made three times as much money in the first half 
of 1959 as in the first half of 1958 and the Ford Motor 
Company’s profits set new highs. Rather to its dis- 
comfiture, everything the steel industry touched also 
turned to gold. The United States Steel Corporation, 
which has been telling the strikers that they cannot 
expect a penny more this year, has had to confess that 
it made $148.4 million in the second quarter, the largest 
profits in its history. Nevertheless the chairman an- 
nounced that the industry could promise to hold prices 
steady only if it were left to reach a voluntary settle- 
ment with its workers. This is a plain warning to the 
Secretary of Labour, who has constituted himself a 
one-man fact-finding expedition, to keep out. The 
aluminium industry, which employs some members of 
the steel workers’ union, and whose contracts expired 
on July 31st, is doing so gladly. Its workers have agreed 
to continue on the job until 30 days after the steel 
strike is settled. 


Republicans’ Rising Star 


a first election campaign in the new state of 
Hawaii was conducted in the romantic and 
rambunctious style to be expected of the Paradise of 
the Pacific : hula dancing and ukelele playing at every 
meeting, leis permanently round the shoulders and 
hibiscus behind the ears of all the 155 candidates for 
81 offices, speeches in nine languages, continuous tele- 
vision appearances, eight large islands and numerous 
small ones to visit and local colour without end. In 
one way the results were also what was to be expected. 
Over half of the successful candidates (in a region 
where three-quarters of the people are non-white) were 
of Asiatic race and these included three of the five men 
elected to state-wide offices. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is a Hawaiian, the state’s single member in the House 
of Representatives in Washington, Mr Inouye, is a 
young Japanese-American lawyer with a distinguished 
war record, and one of the two United States Senators, 
Mr Fong, is the millionaire son of a Chinese labourer. 
But something else about Mr Fong is not at all as 
expected: he is a Republican. The Democrats have 
dominated Hawaiian politics since 1954 and had count- 
ed on repeating there their sweeping success last 
winter in Alaska. Admittedly Mr Inouye and the 
other Senator, Mr Long, are both Democrats and that 
party also holds 33 seats to the Republicans 18 in the 
State House of a But the Republicans 
won narrow control of the State Senate, by 13 to 12, 
Lieutenant-Governor are both Republicans. 


It ia, indeed, to Governor Quinn personally that the 
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Republicans seem to owe their surprising success, ac- 
cording at least to a report from the islands in the 
Christian Science Monitor. A young man, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Territory by the President 
in 1957, but his Democratic opponent was equally well 
known and liked. Mr Quinn’s main contribution was 
to promise a land reform programme, which appealed 
to a wide public in an area of large estates where land 
is scarce and difficult to acquire. The proposal was 
also an effective answer to the Democratic charge that 
the Republican party in Hawaii is controlled by a few 
wealthy landowners and interested only in preserving 
things as they are. 

Governor Quinn’s courage and imagination have 
brought his party even bigger rewards ‘than its stimul- 
ating victories in the election. For in a new state the 
first Governor has power to fill all the appointive 
offices at the same time, a chance which seldom if ever 
occurs again. Mr Quinn will have some 750 appoint- 
ments to make in the law courts and on various boards 
and commissions and hundreds of less important jobs 
to fill 


J 
Inquest on the Bond Market 


F or the last five months the government bond market 
has been under close scrutiny by a joint study 
group drawn from the staffs of the Treasury and the 
central bank. While the full report is not yet generally 
available, its principal findings are now known. The 
investigators have concerned themselves, not with the 
current difficulties in the government’s financing, but 
with last year’s speculative boom in government 
securities which ended abruptly in a summer break 
from which the market has never recovered. When the 
Federal Reserve Board reversed its tight credit policy 
at the end of 1957 to combat the recession, speculators 
rushed into the bond market in the expectation of still 
easier money to come, only to unload in haste when 
the Fed again reversed its course. 

In re-enacting the crime, the study group has gather- 
ed a mass of information and technical detail but its 
general diagnosis contains little that is new. It found 
evidence of speculative excesses and other undesirable 
practices, but it also placed some of the blame on the 
timing of the various government issues and on the 
sharp swings in monetary and budgetary policies which, 
aimed as they were at maintaining economic stability, 
had jeopardised the market. 

In its recommendations the report is neither radica) 
nor definitive. To build a defence against future bursts 
of immoderate speculation, it explores various possibil- 
ities for enforcing larger down-payments in cash, either 
through the imposition of direct margin requirements 
similar to (though much lower than) those now im- 
posed on purchases of equities, or through more in- 


direct methods. On the basic question of whether the 
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bond market as now constituted is the best way of 
organising government financing, the report expresses 
confidence in the present system in which a select 
group of seventeen dealers, acting on their own account 
and as brokers, make the primary market in "govern- 
ments”. The alternative is an auction-type market 
which, like the stock exchanges, would draw in a 
multitude of brokers and subject all transactions to the 
full light of publicity. The report rejects this on the 
grounds that, in view of the large size of the govern- 
ment’s financial transactions, such a market would 
prove more, rather than less, temperamental. 


Equality ad Absurdum 


a Humphrey of Minnesota, the first man to 
hurl his hat into the presidential ring, snatched it 
back the same day. But even his written statement, "I 
am not a candidate for the Presidency”, failed to persu- 
ade the Columbia Broadcasting System to let him 
appear on its well-known television programme ”Face 
the Nation”. The Senator was the first victim of the 
ruling of the Federal Communications Commission that 
televisions and radio stations which allow one candidate 
to appear, even on a news programme, must give equal 
time to every other one, no matter how obscure or 
how cranky. CBS, which is leading the campaign to 
have this ruling reversed, may have applied it with in- 
tentional and unnecessary harshness; so far, the Senator 
is only seeking to become the Democratic candidate. 
But the National Broadcasting Company, which took 
a more lenient view of the Senator’s presidential status, 
heard at once from Mr Lar Daly, Chicago’s perennial 
candidate for almost every office, who was the 
occasion, last February, for the FCC's pettifogging 
ruling. 

The Federal Communications Act prescribes that, 
when a station allows-a candidate to "use” its facilities, 
it must give equal time, on the same terms, to all others. 
But the principle was not applied to news until last 
February; if this interpretation is not reversed by 
Congress, there may be no first-hand coverage of next 
year’s presidential campaign. In 1956 there were over 
a dozen presidential candidates representing splinter 
groups which polled, in all, only 410,000 votes out of 
the 62 million cast. One, the Christian Nationalists, 
received eight votes. Under the present ruling each 
of these candidates could have claimed as much news 
ecoverage as the President, even when he was appearing 
in a non-political capacity. 

Congress is composed of potential candidates seeking 
the widest opportunities to appear on radio and tele- 
vision programmes and, fired by Senator Humphrey’s 
sad plight, the Senate Commerce Committee voted un- 
animously to amend the Communications Act to 
exempt not only news broadcasts, but also new inter- 
views, panel discussions and documentaries from the 
shackles of equal time. Debates were omitted as imposs- 
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ible to define, but in other respects the broadcasting 
companies should be well satisfied if this Bill is passed. 
It may have to be toned down, however, to please the 
House of Representatives, whose members have to seek 
re-election every two years, not every six, and who 
consequently are more alarmed than are Senators by 
the risk that broadcasters may be tempted to play 
favourites. ( 


Reforms for Bank Reserves 


oNGREss agreed last month to eliminate certain 
C inequities in the requirements for the reserves 
which must be held by banks that are members of the 
Federal Reserve System. Such banks have always been 
classified in three ways, as country banks, reserve city 
banks (those in most big cities) and central reserve 
city banks (those in New York City and Chicago, the 
two main financial centres). Under the old law, the 
Federal Reserve Board could require country banks to 
keep from 7 to 14 per cent of their deposits at the 
appropriate Federal Reserve Bank; banks in reserve 
cities to keep between 10 and 20 per cent, and those 
in central reserve cities to maintain reserves of between 
13 and 26 per cent of their deposits. 

Bankers hold that some reform in this system is long 
overdue. One provision of the new Bill permits cash in 
the vaults once more to be counted as part of a bank’s 
reserves. This is of particular interest to country banks, 
which keep more cash on hand than city banks do, 
and would add about §2.5 billion to the reserve base. 
The Bill also provides for the elimination, in three 
years, of the classification of central reserve city banks; 
at the end of this time, and perhaps sooner if the 
Federal Reserve Board so decides, they will need to 
keep reserves no larger than those held by banks in 
other major cities. The new range for such banks is 
from 10 to 22 per cent, a maximum two points higher 
than the central bank thought necessary. The original 
justification for classifying banks into three groups and 
treating them differently was that, before the central 
banking system was created, country banks kept their 
reserves with their city cousins; this is no longer true 
and many country banks are now as big as the city 
ones. The third reform also moves away from the old 
geographical standard by giving the Federal Reserve 
System more power to vary the reserve requirements 
for individual banks; for example, it may permit a 
small bank in a reserve city to hold the reserves ap- 
propriate to a country bank. 

All of these changes in effect lower the reserves 
which must be kept and thus permit a greater expansion 
of credit. The central bank will move cautiously to put 
them into effect and can always counteract the ex- 
pansion. But credit restriction will not always be 
necessary and these reforms will make a modest con- 
tribution some day to the broader credit base which 
a growing economy demands. 
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business with America? 





THE AMERICAN MARKET 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS—IN LONDON 


MONTH BY MONTH business with America is in- 
creasing. But are you getting your share of it? Are 
you taking advantage of the possibilities offered by 
this valuable trading area? If not, perhaps we can 
help. Get in touch with American business by call- 
ing on The First National City Bank of New York, 
right here in London. 

In either of our two London branches you will 
find qualified American banking experts main- 
taining close contact with every aspect of American 
business life. 

Through our Head Office in Wall Street (con- 
nected with a network of branches all over New 
York City and correspondents throughout America) 
we can provide you with up-to-date information 
specially tailored to suit your needs. We can put you 
in touch with reliable importers and exporters and 
arrange banking facilities wherever they may be 
needed to expedite your business ventures. 

Pay a call on The First National City Bank. Find 
out for yourself just how much we can help you. 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANE 


OF NEW YoRE 
'--orporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: $5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 


City: 117 OLD BRO&D STREET, £.C.2 Phone: LONDON WALL 122i 
Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Phone: MAYFAIR 6600 
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12 Months of the Year... 


whenever and wherever you wish dependable 
banking service for your travel or business abroad, 


THE HANGOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability ia U.S. A. 

7 Princes Street, E.C.2 

10 Mount Street, W. 4 
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LIFE contraste 
A Nigerian carrying Singer Sewing Machine—illustration in aa 
article on the sewing machine war. Drawing by Ben Shaha 


Nikita Khrushchev speaking at a Moscow party—key picture ina 
revealing report on the U.S.S.R. Photo by David Douglas Duncan 
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IN LIFE—THE SPICE 
IS INFINITE VARIETY! 


Caretully blended material gets a quality 
overseas readership for your advertiseme 
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Lirs International’s editorial covers the wide and stimu- 
lating universe. That is why it has a world-wide audience 
of over 2,500,000 people; an audience of people who 
appreciate Lirz’s unique photo-journalism, its compre- 
hensive examination of topical events, its special expert 
reports. : 

This audience includes your best overseas customers— 
business executives and consultants, government officials 
and leading professional men in every field. They are 
readers who buy for themselves, their families, and their 
firms. 

In Lirz International's advertising pages they see in- 
dustrial products and consumer goods—prominently dis- 
played in large pages, beautifully reproduced on quality 
paper. 


To promote your business 
overseas ..a-. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Shabby Chaos in Iraq 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BAGHDAD 


ENERAL Qasim is showing the Communists his 
G teeth. Without mentioning them by name, he has 
made several sharp references to their illegal activities, 
notably after the outbreak of July 14th at Kirkuk. He 
continues to reject some of their more extreme 
demands, such as the carrying out of death sentences. 
Far from bowing to the clamour for arming the 
Popular Resistance Forces, he has suspended their 
activity and announced severe penalties for members 
found carrying arms or even wearing PRF uniforms. 
Several Communist party members of the second rank 
are in jail. Many hundreds of prisoners have been re- 
leased, despite strident communist protests. There are 
strong rumours in Baghdad that the prime minister 
proposes shortly to reinstate several senior army officers 
arrested for suspected complicity in the Mosul revolt. 

Yet, just as the assumption last spring that the 
Communists were carrying all before them has proved 
to be wrong, so also it is necessary to beware of the 
present tendency to credit General Qasim with the 
intention of cracking down” on the Communists, with 
a view to eliminating them as a political force. Study 
of his acts as a whole suggests that he is still engaged 
in a balancing act, with the aim of establishing his own 
leadership over all political groups supporting the 
republic, This seems to be the only reasonable explan- 
ation of apparently contradictory actions. Having stood 
firm against the communist demand for the immediate 
resumption of political activity, he has now set a date — 
January 6th — when parties will be free to operate as 
such. Having condemned the manifesto of the Com- 
munist-inspired United National Front, he has admitted 
three of its signatories into his government. At least 
one of them is a Communist. She is Dr Naziha Dulaimi, 
the new minister for municipalities and the first Arab 
Woman ever to hold ministerial rank. 

Whether or no January 6th will also mark the end 
of the famous “transitional period” of the revolution is 
‘subject of conflicting opinion. In any case, it is largely 
‘matter of words. The revolution has let loose forces 
that will take a long time to settle down. General 
himself once brightly remarked that Iraq would 
a revolution every month”; it may prove to be 
only too true. In effect, if not in so many words, he 
“added an important proviso: there must be no 
evolution against his own authority. 
an circumstances, it is probably idle to look for 
Pra: The only political finality in sight is a straight- 
“Ward military dictatorship, and that is a step which 


have ’ 





General Qasim would take only in the very last resort. 
It would certainly lead to serious unrest, and probably 
to copious bloodshed. It could even bring about his 
own overthrow. ; 

The admission of Communists or near-Communists 
to the government is interpreted by some as a Com- 
munist victory. But it is more commonly regarded as 
a sop. The leading Communists, such as Abdul Qader 
Ismail and Adel Salam, were overlooked; and the posts 
awarded to their comrades were of minor importance, 
The key ministries of defence, foreign affairs and 
finance are still held either by General Qasim himself 
or by men unconditionally loyal to him. The promo- 
tion of the staunch General Ahmed Saleh Abdi, the 
military governor-general, confirms the recent con- 
spicuous growth of his power, which he wields with 
singleminded determination to see the authority of law 
restored. 

While the Communist press still enjoys remarkable 
freedom to criticise the government, its monopoly is 
now broken. The respectable al-Abali, the organ of the 
National Democrats, is becoming increasingly out- 
spoken in its polemics with the Communist Ittihad al 
Shaab. Two frankly anti-Communist papers are now 
appearing in Baghdad. ”Why”, asked one of them the 
other day, "did Adel S’Lam adopt his present name ? 
Because S stands for Stalin, L for Lenin, A for Angles 
and M for Marx”. That evening a wholly plausible 
though unfounded rumour that the paper’s plant had 
been wrecked swept through Baghdad. 

General Qasim’s speech on July 14th contained an 
interesting hint that the Iraq government is still dissatis- 
fied with the present arrangements with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. ”We are conducting negotiations 
with the petroleum companies”, he said, "and our 
position will be decided later according to the results 
of the negotiations”. IPC, as usual, is non-committal 
on this. But it is inevitable that the company’s position 
in Iraq will suffer for some time from the same lack 
of finality that characterises the political situation as 
a whole. One high government official remarked that 
the negotiations would probably be phased over a long 
period. When asked whether the government proposed 
to respect its contracts, he said that there were many 
ways of carrying out agreements: ”For instance, one 
can observe them formally and make — shall I say ? — 
difficulties”. 

Baghdad today is a paradise for the political analyst 
and the crystal ball merchant. Yet one leaves the city 
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with two overwhelming simple impressions. First, that 
what Iraq needs, as: General Qasim himself so often 
insists, is a long period of steady work, with a truce 
to holidays, demonstrations and general junketing. 
Second, that the country is unlikely to get it. A pall 
of shabby chaos seems to hang over the city, as opaque 
and irritating as the dust storm that blanketed it for a 
week before July 14th. Most things seem to work 
somehow, but seldom at the time or in the way one 
expects.’ After a few days in Baghdad, one discovers 
that a life full of surprises is not necessarily stimulating. 


Spain’s Second Chance 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


PAIN’s admission (on July 20th) into the Orgari- 

ization for European Economic Cooperation is a 
rescue operation with a strong do-it-yourself twist, 
For while membership in the organization makes avail- 
able to the Franco government international credits 
amounting to $375 million, this aid is conditional on 
drastic, even revolutionary, reform of the Spanish 
economic structure. In effect, Spain is to have a second 
chance to set its economic house in order. 

The first chance came in 1953, when the United 
States agreed to furnish aid in exchange for the right 
to build and man military bases. But Spain muffed the 
chance. The billion dollars’ worth of economic assist- 
ance (not counting some $700 million spent on base 
construction and modernization -of the armed forces) 
funnelled into Spain in the past six years has served 
merely to slow, not halt, the downhill drift of the 
Spanish economy. Economic diagnosticians place the 
blame for this on the regime’s stiff-necked refusal to 
follow the American prescription that came with the 
dollar tonic: liberalise your economy; let ‘foreign 
capital come in to help; develop agriculture, your 
biggest foreign exchange earner; end the complicated 
system of multiple exchange rates and give your 
currency a realistic exchange rate; jettison some of the 
controls and red tape which tend to throttle rather 
than control economic development; encourage com- 
petition. Rather than do these things the Franco 
government took advantage of the American windfall 
to embark on an extensive industrialization scheme. The 
temptation to do this was understandable. The Americ- 
an aid programme went along with it in vital sectors 
of the economy, such as development of power, trans- 
port and communications. But the Spanish government 
pushed its industrialization scheme too far too fast, 
borrowing more and more to finance it. Spain found 
itself in the grip of growing inflation. Since 1956 the 
cost of living has risen 40 per cent, wiping out the 
benefits of the wage increase of three years ago. Gold 
reserves were almost gone, the currency was weak, 
and the value of imports nearly twice that of exports. 
The country — and the regime — were headed to- 
wards bankruptcy. 
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Now, through membership in OEEC, Spain is being 
given a second chance to reform its economic life 
Economic aid from this new source is conditional ‘ 
compliance with the organization’s recommendations 
(and those of the International Monetary Fund), Un. 
like the United States, which has avoided talking tough 
to France out of solicitude for the American bases 
OEEC can lay down the law on pain of withdrawal o 
cancellation of the assistance made available. The 
Americans felt, perhaps mistakenly, that they could ne 
risk offending General Franco, because of their military 
needs in Spain, by vigorously cautioning him oy 
economic policy. No such qualms hamper OEFEC; itis 
Franco who is having to conform to the organization’ 
terms, to the relief of. the Americans. 

His government has pushed through a stabilization 
programme which, in effect, revamps the economy 
along (for Spain) sensationally liberal lines. The peseta 
was devalued as a start. Measures have been set in 
motion to restrict credit advances, cut expenditure, 
balance the budget, increase tax revenue, and check 
monopoly practices. But the road ahead will be rocky 
and hazardous. Observers point out that the new credits 
are being made available to help Spain meet the initial 
impact of the reform programme, and to instil confs 
idence, and that if the Spanish have to use up all these 
credits within a year, then there will be reason to doubt 
the programme’s success. 


They attach great importance to public confidence 
in the Spanish government's stabilization programme, 
Success depends to a large degrge on collective willing. 
ness to play fair and to sustain for a while the painful 
readjustments which the new policy makes inevitable 


To what extent the public can be inspired to back 
up the new programme would appear to depend on the 
government's ability to demonstrate its good faith, by 
distributing the weight of taxation more equitably, of 
by putting a stop to monopolistic practices which have 
had the effect of keeping prices high in certain com: 
modities, like textiles, despite a glut on the market 
Above all, much depends on the government's ability 
to keep prices in line. If prices go up substantially, thea 
the menace of a wage spiral will loom and with it th 
collapse of the stabilization plan. In this connection 
is surprising that the censorship allowed the Madf 
paper Ya to say, in an article discussing the reforms, 
that prices should not go up more than 5 per cent... 
certainly not more than 10 per cent.” Will traders take 
this as an invitation to raise their prices by that much 
now, before imports start trimming the shortages? 


An interesting corollary to the Franco regime's 
programme for economic liberalization is its evident 
determination to resort to unabashed authoritarianism 
against any subversive tendencies which application of 
the programme might stimulate. A new and tough law 
on public order codifies and fortifies the earlier 
legislation which has served to keep the regime 
power and the people in their place. 
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Ammunition for Israel’s 
Elections 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


uty has seen a fundamental change in Israel’s pre- 

dection scene. A month ago there did not seem to 
be any vital election issues; neither in foreign nor 
domestic policy was there room for a major battle. The 
prime minister, weary of coalitions, had promised to 
make his main election issue the abolition of proport- 
ional representation and the introduction of a two-party 
system on the British model. But it did not seem likely 
that this platform would arouse a deep response, 
especially among voters many of whom would be 
taking part in free elections for the first time. 

Now this has all been changed : first, by the news of 
the arms deal with west Germany and, second, by the 
communal riots that have broken out at Haifa, Beer- 
sheba and a village in Galilee called Migdal Haemek. 
The election campaign has been intensified on both 
fronts: the arms sale provides the material for a fight 
over foreign policy, while the riots have torn the veil 
off one of Israel’s most delicate problems — the 
relationship between the old-timers and the new im- 
migrants. 

No holds are barred in the battle over the sale of 
grenade launchers to the west German army. Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s opponents accuse him of violating the memory 
of the Nazis’ victims, and of helping to arm a Bundes- 
wehr led by members of the old Wehrmacht. The 
prime minister and his supporters argue that the defence 
of the state must have priority over everything else, 
and that the Germany of Adenauer is not that of Hitler. 
To the surprise of many who believed that the public 
would not tolerate an arms deal with Germany, Mr 
Ben-Gurion has won considerable support. The argu- 
Ment that once Israel has sold arms to Germany, it 
will be able to buy German arms in return has made 
a deep impression on people who believe that the Arabs 
can get all the Russian weapons they need. 

The emotional tone of the debate has largely blurred 
the political implications. It is, however, well known 
tt Mr Ben-Gurion is worried by the fact that Israel 
does not enjoy the advantages of membership of any 
gtoup of powers, and that he has tried to bring Israel 
Closer to Nato. .As friendship with France did not open 
il doors, the deal with Bonn might provide another 
way in. Some Israelis doubt the wisdom of this political 

¢, and point out that the advantages of a rapproche- 
ment with Germany must be weighed against the 

ty it would arouse in Moscow. 

In discussing the riots, all the parties move very care- 

y. This is not only because they all hope to catch 
“t votes of the new immigrants, particularly the North 

Hicans, but also because everyone is aware how ex- 

ve the situation is. At Haifa the riots were touched 
hv ¢ moliceman whn annarently lacina hic nerve 
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shot and wounded a disorderly drunk. About a week 
later North African immigrants on relief work at 
Migdal Haemek protested violently against an order to 
work harder, and the next day fighting broke out in 
the main street of Beersheba. Both at Haifa and Migdal 
Haemek there was renewed rioting last weekend, 
Some of the housing conditions at Haifa are shocking, 
while the Galilean village lacks employment other than 
emergency relief work. At Beersheba, on the other 
hand, jobs and houses are adequate and the police blame 
the riots on criminal groups. 

A government committee, with a judge as chairman, 
has been appointed to report on the riots and their 
causes. The committee will meet in public, and so will 
give the Israelis an unusual opportunity to study the. 
relationship between different communities and the 
frame of mind of those who believe themselves under- 
privileged. Nearly all the immigrants from Moslem 
countries find it difficult to fit themselves into a 
western economy, and, at least to begin with, their 
standard of life is lower than that of most Europeans, 
People recognise that the fusion of various tribes into 
one nation must take time; still, they feel uneasily that 
the suspicion of the eastern Jews that they are discrim- 
inated against might, unless dealt with quickly, lead to 
an explosion. 


Prairie Politics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WESTERN CANADA 


o- the last two months, two of Canada’s three 
prairie provinces, Manitoba and Alberta, have held 
provincial general elections and in both of them the 
government in office has been returned to power with 
an increased number of seats. In Manitoba, the Pro- 
gressive Conservative government, led by Mr Duff 
Roblin, changed its minority position in the assembly 
into a majority one, by winning 34 out of 57 consti- 
tuencies. In Alberta, Mr Manning’s Social Credit 
government did considerably better, having 35 out of 
61 seats at the dissolution and 61 out of 65 seats when 
the election was over. But there the resemblance be- 
tween the two elections ends. 

Mr Duff Roblin is the grandson of a former premier 
of Manitoba. At the provincial election last year, as 
Conservative leader, he faced the Progressive Liberal 
party which had enjoyed one of the longest continuous 
terms in office of any Canadian provincial party. Mr 
Roblin emerged from the election as leader of the 
strongest of the three parties contesting it, but his 
government could be voted out of office whenever the 
two other parties, the Liberal and the CCF, chose to 
combine to do so. These two parties gave Mr Roblin 
a year in which to consolidate, or damage, his position, 
and he made good use of it. 

He made an extensive reform of the educational 
svstem ane of rhe main nlanks in his nrogramme and he 
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was wise enough to take his proposals, and his cabinet, 
to the electors in a campaign for a referendum. Thus, 
in effect, he fought his next election in advance, and 
on ground of his own choosing. Mr Roblin also took 
trouble to include in his party’s candidates an unusu- 
ally high proportion of youngish and able men. In this 
last May election the Conservative gains in seats have 
deprived both the opposition parties of some of their 
best men. Mr Roblin can fairly be said to have esta- 
blished for himself a position as one of the ablest 
provincial political leaders in Canada, 

When Mr Roblin’s success in Manitoba was followed 
by a parallel Conservative victory in Ontario, many 
Conservatives and some others were disposed to believe 
that the Progressive Conservative resurgence in Canada 
under Mr Diefenbaker was far from exhausted. But 
they were wrong. After the Alberta election, which 
took place a few days after that in Ontario, the Con- 
servatives could console themselves with the fact that 
they had displaced the Liberals as the second choice 
of the province and secured almost one vote in every 
four cast; but the fact remained that the Social Credit 
party, after twenty-four years in office, had won an 
absolute majority of the votes cast and the largest pro- 
portion of seats in the legislature that it had ever held. 


At first sight the result of the Alberta election would 
seem to be a considerable set-back: to the Conservative 
cause in Canada as a whole. But it was not the Social 
Credit party that won in Alberta; it was the premier 
of the province, Mr E.C. Manning. 


It would be hard to find two political leaders in the 
same country who contrast more sharply than do Mr 
Roblin and Mr Manning. Mr Roblin is concerned to 
get capable men around him, to use them fully and to 
preside over them as primus inter pares. The party he 
leads may be more competent than those in opposition 
to it, but it is not basically different from them. Mr 
Roblin has shown that he can be as effective in opposi- 
tion as in power. Mr Manning has never been in 
Opposition, nor has he thought of his party as having 
any kinship with any other. Instead he has come to 
embody in himself the four strains that predominate in 
the Alberta of 1959. First, as political head of the 
province he neither shares nor, probably, wishes to 
share, any of the real responsibility of government 
with anyone, whether in his executive council or in 
the assembly; equally, they are content to serve as 
members of a Manning team. Secondly, he has retained 
control of the development of the oil and natural gas 
industry within the province from 1947 onwards, and 
has discharged that responsibility in a way that has 
satisfied the major companies operating in that field. 
Thirdly, he is a religious leader who regularly conducts 
every Sunday a religious radio programme that covers 
far more of Canada than Alberta alone. Fourthly, he 
has managed to avoid (or, as some detractors would 
Say, to suppress) any scandal within his government 


or party that would tarnish the public image he has 
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consistently displayed. 

For the Liberals in Alberta, this election was a diss 
ter. Four years ago, they had captured a third of 1 
popular vote and had won fifteen seats in the assemb| 
of 61 members. Last year, after their Federal defeg 
they changed provincial leaders and the change wa 
more a sign of demoralisation than of recovery, Ty 
have four years now in which to begin to regi 
political health and strength, but they start any reco, 
ery under many handicaps that the Conservatives 
least do not share. The Conservatives, however, hig 
very real problems. They know now that for them 
Diefenbaker spell has been broken and that, if they 
to win next time, they must fight as Albertan Conser 
vatives. And they have no one now whose shadow; 
large enough to fall across Mr Manning’s smiling : 
confident face. 


Roubles for the Negus 


AS the Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, contin 
his travels, he may well be congratulating himsl 
on the apparently inflated value Moscow seens tt 
attach to his friendship. Alternatively, he may 
wondering just why Mr Khrushchev is bidding so hi 
The most curious feature of the trade and economt 
agreement concluded during the Emperor's visit 
Moscow in July is the size of the new Soviet loaf 
the full amount of about $100 million (400 mila 
roubles) is paid out in, say, five years, it will repre 
about $1 a year per head of a population of perius 
20 million. In recent years, economic aid to Ethion 
from all sources has worked out at only 30 cents aya 
per head. The United States allocated $27 million ® 
Ethiopia between 1952 and 1958, but had only sp 
$17.3 million by June, 1958. In terms of magnituly 
therefore, the Soviet offer dwarfs previous offers 

Mr Khrushchev must be as well aware as Hil 
Selassie that Ethiopia’s financial and economic situs 
makes it difficult for this technologically backwatl 
country to carry a loan of this size. Ethiopia’s wal 
exports of raw hides and agricultural product a 
normally barely sufficient to cover imports of essen 
consumer goods. Can it confidently expect to repiy 
loan — even at Moscow’s usual low rate of interest 
which is to bring "various machines and equipmt 
precision engineering products, rolled ferrous m¢ 
leaving little room for traditional trade ? 

It would not be surprising if the full amount of 
loan were never spent; yet this does not mean that 0 
whole thing can be dismissed as propaganda ' 
Khrushchev’s grand gesture will certainly have 
percussions well beyond Ethiopia’s southern bord 
Soviet technicians will be given a chance to make # 
formative geological surveys in a region to whis 
Russia attaches increasing importance. A corner " 
“non-Arab Africa” will have been opened to Sov" 
economic influence. 
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The Dollar 


tu. this year, world exchange markets have 
presented an unaccustomed sight. Sterling, 
convertible and on the eve of a general election, 
has remained strong; the D-mark, while firm, has 
not regained its magnetism for speculators; the French 
franc has at last been given solid foundations, But one 
currency, the United States dollar, has been persistent- 
ly weak for well over a year, and has attracted in- 
creasing attention, At the annual meeting of the 
of the International Monetary Fund in Washington 
next month, many delegates will be tempted to offer 
to the fallen the helpful advice that not long ago was 
being administered to them. ”Really there’s no reason 
why America should have to devalue the dollar” is 
a double-edged comment that is nowadays to be heard 
in surprising places 
There is, indeed, no smoke without fire, but fires 
are started, and smoke billows and blows. The fact 
that the dollar has been below its middle parity against 
sterling and the leading Continental currencies and 
the modest inroads into America’s vast gold stock do 
reflect significant movements in America’s foreign 
Payments. But these movements are quite unlikely to 
force a devaluation on the dollar : they make a rise in 
the price of gold (which America alone could intro- 
duce) more remote, not less. And a devaluation of 
the dollar which was not immediately followed by 
other Currencies is inconceivable. The current den- 
igrators of the dollar, and their innocent followers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, ignore the massive and un- 
parallelled defences of the American authorities; they 
also misrepresent, through ignorance or wishful think- 
ing, che nature of the change in the American balance 
of payments. All this could have serious consequences, 
for while false reasoning and loose talk could hardly 
bring about the results their perpetrators predict, they 
could still push the American authorities into defens- 
We action of a quite different and possibly harmful 





kind on interest rates, or tarifts or foreign aid. 

Last year, for the first time, America discovered 
and began to view with alarm what has been called 
its het payments deficit. In fact, America’s surplus on 
current account has been exceeded by capital pay- 
ments in every year since 1950, with the exception of 
1957, after Suez. The rest of the world has been 
drawing gold from America and adding to its dollar 
assets, In 1958 the deficit rose sharply, to $3.4 billion; 
and $2.3 billion of this was taken out in gold. This 
year, partly in response to higher interest rates in 
New York, foreign withdrawals of gold have slacken- 
ed. But America’s net deficit has grown, and a week 
or two ago the National Foreign Trade Council issued 
some arresting forecasts for the outcome in 1959. 

The current surplus, as the first chart shows, is 
expected to disappear completely, and the net deficit 
is expected to rise to a record of $4.9 billion. Come 
pared with immediately preceding years, the basic dee 
terioration is in merchandise trade. Recently, for the 
first time, the United States has lost its traditional 
trade surplus with Europe, including the United 
Kingdom. America, it is being said, is pricing itself 
out of world markets. 

A second look at the figures suggests a different 
picture. The outstanding fact is that the surplus on 
current items of a commercial nature (excluding both 
exports of military equipment under direct grants and 
military expenditures overseas) remains very large. 
In 1958, when the dollar came under pressure, it was 
$5.2 billion. This was one third higher than the 
average in 1951-55, and meant that receipts were 
nearly 30 per cent in excess of payments. But even in 
1959, the United States will earn a commercial sure . 
plus of about $3 billion. The point is that net earnings 
of this impressive size barely suffice to finance vast 
overseas military outlays; nothing is left over to 
finance payments on capital account, 
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So the outflow of gold and dollars is entirely at- 
tributable to the American Government’s special 
payments. Even at their diminished levels of 1959, 
commercial earnings are sufficient to finance out- 
flows of private American capital (these are in fact 
just about met by investment earnings). But current 
earnings are not sufficient to finance the govern- 
ment’s outlays for its overseas military establishments, 
at $3 billion or more, and for grants and loans to 
foreign countries of another $2%2-3 billion. 

These increases in military spending and foreign 
assistance were masked in 1956 and 1957 by abnorm- 
ally high trade surpluses. Now that these have duly 
run down, misleading conclusions are being drawn. 
The remarkable fact is that America’s huge trade 
surplus has kept up for so long. For many years after 
the war America was virtually without a rival as a 
supplier of industrial equipment in world markets. 
Europe and Japan had to stage their comeback; 
America’s advantages in design, delivery and kudos 
could not last. America’s share of world exports has 
indeed fallen in the postwar period, but no more than 
Britain’s; it is still a quarter larger than it was before 
the war. Nor is there any general weakness in the main 
indicators of potential competitive power. The growth 
in national product has been much slower in recent 
years in America than in Continental Europe: but 
America’s expansion since 1938 (averaging 4.2 per 
cent a year) is unmatched in Europe. American export 
prices have risen rather more than those of its com- 
petitors (other than Britain) in the fifties; but, not- 
withstanding the present obsession with inflation, the 
creep in domestic prices in America has been much 
slower than in almost all other countries. 

What of the rise in imports, which this year is ex- 
pected to bring the total to $15 billion, compared with 
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less than $13 billion in 1958 and an average of 
$11 billion in 1951-55 ? This could reflect a tendency 
for any enriched society to favour the foreign and 
exotic product — though enriched societies also know 
the passing fashion. A short two years ago, when Sir 
Donald MacDougall’s penetrating study of "The 
World Dollar Problem” related to dollar scarcity, th 
usual projections were being produced to show hoy 
American imports tend to lag behind. Indeed even 
now American imports have risen no more than ig 
line with national income, 

' To recapitulate: there is nothing surprising in th 
recent narrowing of America’s industrial and trading 
lead over Europe. Indeed it was specifically planned, 
with Marshall aid as a leading instrument to bring it 
about. The tapering of aid to Europe would ordinarily 
have offset, in the American payments balance, the 
effects of Europe’s revived competitive ability, The 
current disequilibrium is caused by the intrusion of 
new aid and special outlays of a different kind, 
stemming from America’s reaction to the Korean wir 
and its desire to help the poor non-Communit 
countries of Asia. Little of this aid goes to Europe, but 
the dollars percolate into its reserves. Non-econonit 
factors, as M. Bertrand de Jouvenel has recently 
shown in an elegant analysis (published in his June 
bulletin from 205 Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris 7), 
have dominated the whole postwar economy, and art 
now distorting the external position of the dollar. 


NCE it is accepted that the new style dolla 
problem is a political product there should be 
less confusion about appropriate remedies. America is 
not suffering from domestic over-spending nor, 
relatively to other people’s performance, from cot 
inflation. Given the size and wealth of the America 
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economy the budget is not frightening in itself; nor, 
to anyone who understands and accepts the elements 
of modern economic theory (which many bankers do 
not), are budget deficits on the scale of 1958-59 
inflationary in an under-employed economy, No 
fundamental domestic re-adjustment is demanded by 
the foreign balance of commercial transactions. 

As the American authorities and American public 
opinion come to appreciate this, the pressure will in- 
witably grow for an adjustment of the non-com- 
mercial items (though protectionists will doubtless 
lose no chance to reinforce their pleas for higher 
tariff). Already there have been indications that the 
American administration is thinking of paring its 
contribution to the proposed International Develop- 
ment Association. The Continental countries are like- 
ly to be urged to take a bigger part in international 
aid for poor countries, and that is certainly reason- 
able. There may be growing pressure on the American 
administration to tie its aid to purchases from the 
United States, which would be unfortunate; but the 
receiving countries could still spend a higher portion 
of their free dollar earnings outside the United States. 

It is not the fact that payments considerations are 
forcing America to choose between radical adjustment 
of foreign aid or radical adjustment of its domestic 
economic policy. If America wants to continue to 
help underdeveloped countries, it can do so without 
imposing artificial pressure on its ordinary foreign 
transactions, simply because, unlike other countries, 
it has tremendous leeway for running a net payments 
deficit. Observers recently” expressed alarm when the 
American gold stock dipped below $20 billion, yet 
it is still as large as the rest of the gold reserves in 
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the whole free world. There has been alarm too about 
the fall in the ratio of gold to dollar liabilities, yet it 
is still comfortably greater than unity. 

In practice, the American authorities have been 
much more worried about outflows of gold than 
about the ratio of gold to dollar liabilities; and their 
recent increases in interest rates have helped to 
finance more of the deficit through an inflow of 
short-term funds. Foreign dollar balances could safely 
rise a lot further; America’s chosen foreign disburse 
ments could be financed partly in this way rather 
than through a constriction of the commercial balance, 
And if the American authorities themselves became 
nervous about their vulnerability, they might feel less 
hostile about proposals for taking the strain off key 
currencies by widening the facilities and strengthen- 
ing the powers of an international monetary body. 

That could conceivably be one beneficial by- 
product of this year’s strange dollar scare, together 
perhaps with some eventual advantage for sterling 
from the demonstration that it is not the only major 
currency to come under fire. The other potential 
results are less likely to be comforting. European 
Governments and central banks ought to seize their 
opportunity for helping to save the Administration 
from being forced into restrictive measures. They 
could abandon discrimination against dollar goods, 
which is now anomalous on all counts; they could,ease 
restrictions on exports of capital to America; and they 
could contribute their fair share of international aid. 
Next month’s IMF meeting will provide an obvious 
chance for a display of goodwill. If it is missed, Europe 


may long regret smug talk about the weakness of the 
dollar. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 





A Judgment for Price-fixing 


T was inevitable that the Restrictive Practices Court, 

Which so far without exception had ruled against 
¢very restrictive agreement brought before it, in strict 
conformity with the simplest copybook headings of 
orthodox economics, should eventually encounter one 
in which the balance of advantage was considerably 
more complex. It did so in its latest case: and Mr 
Justice Upjohn held that the price-fixing agreement of 
the Water Tube Boilermakers Association, because it 
benefited the industry’s exports more than it harmed 
the public at home, was not contrary to the public 





interest. The association had entirely failed to prove, 
he found, that the public would be denied any benefits 
if the scheme were ended: on the contrary, slightly 
lower prices might be quoted. But its abolition would 
be likely to cause a substantial reduction in the indus- 
try’s volume of earnings on export business: and Mr 
Justice Upjohn held that the association had satisfied 
Paragraph (f) of Section 21 (1) of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, and proved that their restriction was 
not contrary to the public interest. 

The agreement in question was one under which six 
large boilermaking companies — Babcock & Wilcox, 
Clarke Chapman, International Combustion, John 
Thompson Tube Boilers, Simon-Carves, and Yarrow & 
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Co. — consulted about prices before putting in com- 
petitive tenders. They tried to “evaluate” prices on a 
common basis; the lowest price agreed was called "the 
lowest evaluated price”; and one or occasionally two, 
selected members”, chosen as being relatively short of 
contracts (by comparison with shares in a base period) 
were allowed to reduce their quotations down to this 
lowest evaluated price”, while all other members stuck 
to their original quotations. 

The object, as Mr Justice Upjohn saw it, was to 
spread the work in a period of admitted recession in 
the industry, which might be expected to last for about 
five years. The industry was concentrated into the 
“hands of eight or nine companies, including these six 
in the association. In the home market there is only 
one customer, the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, for the very large power station boilers; it is 
nowadays placing only a few orders a year for huge 
boilers, which take four or five years each to build, 
and some of the companies in the association have not 
managed to secure any CEGB orders for some years. 
The Generating Board, it may be said, had given 
evidence against the price agreement, which it felt 
made for higher quotations than these companies might 
have put in given straight price competition. It feels 
that there is surplus capacity artificially maintained in 
this industry by the process of sharing the work. 


Boilermakers As Before 


— other grounds upon which the boilermakers 
had sought to justify their price agreement were 
partially or wholly rejected by the court. They had 
argued that it was necessary to help them bargain on 
equal terms with ’a preponderant buyer’, the CEGB : 
the court held that this might be so, but the scheme 
applied to many other home contracts as well and was 
therefore unnecessarily wide. The court did not accept, 
either, the argument that capacity, or key personnel, 
could not be retained in these big companies without 
the agreement: or that the industry’s comparatively 
small expenditure on collective research, £80,000- 
100,000 a year, would have to cease without price- 
fixing; or that quality would depreciate if it were abol- 
ished. But the court was satisfied that the main object 
of the scheme when applied to foreign business was to 
get the order for Britain; that it made for much more 
pooling of technical, commercial and financial infor- 
mation and consultation between companies than would 
occur without it; that without it companies which now 
maintain overseas offices and staffs might have to close 
them "with a consequential loss of orders”; and that 
if the agreement were removed there would be a sub- 
stantial drop in the volume of exports compared to the 
total of the whole business. 

Mr Justice Upjohn said that the court’s partial ac- 
ceptance of the "preponderant buyer” argument as 
regards CEGB did not mean that wherever such a 
buyer required competitive tenders a case for some 
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restriction was made out: there were six big and ¢ 
ficient firms "who ought in the national interes, 


stay in business”, quoting for these few very larg THEE 
orders which it was expedient should to some exten TAKEA 
— 


be spread over the industry. The case does not thers 
fore offer a general precedent : nevertheless, some othe 
industries that supply the Generating Board with heyy 
equipment, and in which the number of companies nj 
the methods of tendering may not be dissimilar, yj 


, ie 
ne 


no doubt be studying this aspect of the judgment wifgam "8, 
the greatest of care. which 

The key point of this judgment, from the practig hams | 
rather than the legal or economic point of view, is thy withdr 
the amount of capacity now in the industry, and no For H 
considerably under-employed, is held to be required iggy 10: 
being and in the same ownership against the increas time o} 
in demand that the industry hopes will occur after t Harrod 
mid-sixties. The Generating Board reckons that it wil their ° 
place no more than two to three contracts a year fof offer is 
the néxt few years and not more than eight a yea offer 0 
over the period 1965-75 : outside the ‘court, it has oft Fraser, 
communicated the feeling that in several of its mai fel anc 
supplying industries there are too many separate group of this 
if not too much capacity. It is by no means atiomatig themse! 
that the structure as it is, without further amalgamagyy “1S 
tion,will be of the greatest possible benefit to thi ott 


industry as a whole, to its customers, and to Britain! 
export efforts over the next decade or so: it is a matte The 
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His week, the official statisticians have taken a lit shares, 

of the rosiness out of the view of the econonv#il case is. 
progress given last week by the National Institute GR of Uni 
Economic & Social Research. Their latest calculatioai nounce 
of the index of industrial production, based on 1001 Equally 
1954, have produced a June forecast of 109-110 (43% hint in 
lowing 110 in May (the lower of the two figures fu" last wo 
cast a month ago) and 109 in April (revised downWal constity 
a point). Production has reached 4 or 5 per cent #0" The to 
the low point of the middle of last year but seem than 40 
have lost impetus again. BB Just be 
Moreover, the official estimates of the first qua Harrod 
national income and expenditure in the current issue OM finance 
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Economic Trends do nothing to dispel the dou 
Measured from the expenditure side, the gross domé 
product in the first quarter of this year is reckoned 
have been just about the same as a year ago at¢ 
prices and 2 per cent lower in real terms at com 
prices. On the other hand, measuring the gross dom 
tic product from the’ income side, it appears © It see 
been 3 per cent higher in current prices and thereto ‘onceiv; 
presumably, about 1 per cent higher in real terms "Ittason f 
whether the nation in the first few months of this 4ieneral 
was producing rather more or rather less than # "gp Peculat 
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TAKE-OVERS 
Profit and Loss 


} ue long drawn out struggle for Harrods took three 
T new turns last week. Mr Hugh Fraser submitted 
his formal offer to shareholders; United Drapery, 
which at one time seemed more likely than Deben- 
hams to counterbid effectively against Mr Fraser, 
withdrew; and Debenhams duly increased its own bid. 
For Harrods £1 preference shares, Debenhams offer 
one 10s ordinary unit and 10s in cash, worth 40s at the 
time of the offer; the Fraser offer is 30s in cash. For 
Harrods £1 ordinary shares, Debenhams offer 34 of 
thir own ordinary shares and 40s in cash; the Fraser 
offer is 2% of its shares plus 60s cash. The Debenhams 
offer originally had an edge of some 6s per share over 

Fraser, but this quickly fell away as Debenhams shares 
fell and Fraser picked up. But the really striking feature 
of this take-over situation is that the Harrods shares 
themselves are far lower than their potential worth in 
terms of the rival offers. Last week they slipped from 
ign, 1308 to less than 135s, 12s-14s below the theoretical 
value of the Debenhams and Fraser bids. 
™ The fact is that in any take-over of this scale, in- 

volving potential new issues of shares by the bidders 
that would increase their issue capital by 70 per cent, 
the market price of the bidders’ shares before the out- 
come is settled provides no reliable guide to what the 
successful bid would be worth; for the market is plainly 
in danger of being depressed by the swollen volume of 
iti shares, Investors clearly feel that the auction in this 
ii Case is running high. Significantly, the ordinary shares 
¢ WM of United Drapery rose by 1s 3d to 39s after it an- 
um Nounced that it was withdrawing from the fight. 
09% Equally, investors gave a good reception to Mr Fraser’s 
| hint in Glasgow that his present offer might be the 
last word and that a new issue of shares would never 
yi Constitute a threat to the company’s dividend record. 
The total dividend for the current year will not be less 
than 40 per cent; on the larger capital, this would only 
Just be covered by last year’s earnings of Fraser and 
Harrods. Mr Fraser has stated that he will not seek 
ce from outside for the take-over. Does he intend 
to sell some of the Harrods properties ? Debenhams, 
Which has forecast a dividend of 15 per cent that 
Would be covered 1¥% times, and would invite the 
tods board to continue in office, proposes to seek 
short term bank finance and then to fund this through 
the issue of 9 debenture. 

It seems that the battle can still go either way; and 
we civably there can be deadlock. That adds another 
in for the lag in the Harrods shares. Certainly the 

Reneral Investing public is more wary of taking a 
P lative fling in any and every take-over than it 
sora months ago. Undiscriminating followers of 

‘ Charles Clore in particular, have had their fingers 


ly burnt. Following withdrawal of his bid for 
amev Mann he lact weel deolr a Hlaw ta cnannl 
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ators in Mappin and Webb, the silversmiths, who also 
control certain department stores. The Mappin and 
Webb shares had risen dizzily to 50s.in preceding 
weeks, in the face of a passed dividend and poor trading 
results. Mr Clore was after the shares; but instead of 
putting in a bid above the market, he acquired control 
through market operations and was able to make his 
offer for the rest of the shares at 27s 6d, a realistic 
price, no doubt, but a painful one for innocent specul- 
ators. 


THE MINISTER IN REPLY 


There is A Road Plan 


R HAROLD WATKINSON, the Minister of Transport, 

had a busy time of it during the final week of 
the last Parliamentary term. In a number of answers to 
questions, he covered certain of the points that had 
been raised by the Select Committee on Estimates in 
criticising his department's planning of the trunk road 
programme : he handled a debate on the rehash of the 
railways’ long-term modernisation programme; and just 
before Parliament rose, in a smoothly-phrased written 
answer, he dealt with most of the main comments on 
his relationships with the airlines that had been made 
several weeks before by another Select Committee, that 
on nationalised industries. Every department, at times, 
comes in for these protracted, time-consuming, and 
no doubt salutary ordeals by committee; a year or so 
ago it was the Ministry of Power that was going 
through several hoops at once. The process will, from 
now on, affect these two ministries fairly steadily, 
owing to their relationships with and responsibility for 
the public industries and other large sectors of public 
investment. Those relationships are more complex in 
practice than the statutes might suggest : particularly 
for the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, of 
which it has been said that if it stayed within its actual 
statutory powers practically no major road improve- 
ments might ever get done at all. 

One of the Select Committee’s main criticisms on the 
roads had been that no adequate scheme of priorities 
seemed to govern the trunk road programme. On the 
last day before Parliament rose, Mr Watkinson did set 
out an order of objectives, at least: the creation of a 
network of national trunk roads, the relief of major 
urban bottlenecks, and the carrying out of as many 
lesser schemes all over the country as remaining funds 
will allow. Work on the trunk road network is now 
concentrated on five major projects ; the modernisation 
of the Great North Road, the construction of the 
London-Birmingham motorway, the improvement of 
access from London to the Channel Ports, the impro- 
vernent of roads between the Midlands and South 
Wales (including the Bristol-Birmingham and Ross 
Spur motorways) and the construction of the South 
Wales radial road. The relief of urban congestion "has 
to be tackled where it occurs”: at present work on 
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in urban areas, and “no major city is without examples.” 
This bald restatement will not adequately answer the 
select committee’s criticisms, though it should do 
more to turn away wrath than his earlier, testy public 
rejoinders. 


Ice on the Rails 


yes had been "no plan, no recommendation and 
indeed no discussion with Sir Brian Robertson on 
the capital structure of the railways,” said the Minister 
of Transport in the debate on the annual report 
of the Transport Commission, which conveniently 
turned into a debate on the commission’s recent re- 
appraisal of its long-term railway modernisation plan. 
Any particular proposals would be carefully and sym- 
pathetically examined, said Mr Watkinson; his Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Mr Nugent, had earlier noted that 
the industry found the fact that all its capital is in 
fixed-interest stock a handicap, but had added that any 
shift from the present capital structure could only be 
considered if it will strengthen financial discipline and 
accountability, rather than the reverse.” Here as else- 
where in comments upon the report, the Ministry’s 
spokesmen were coldly non-committal. The reassess- 
ment is the honest ‘opinion of the commission” summed 
up Mr Watkinson, ”and the Government accept it as 
such and will give it the most careful study.” 

Mr Watkinson was careful to add that the commis- 
sion shares its financial troubles in running a railway 
with almost every other railroad in the world, with 
the exception of the Dutch railways and possibly some 
on the West Coast of the United States. But he found 
a convenient dog to belabour in passing by noting that 
the plan upon which the government had lent the 
commission a great sum of money would still be 
running much as it should have been "had it not been 
for the complete failure of the nationalised coal in- 
dustry to sell its products”. Rational debate upon the 
proper running of nationalised industries is perhaps 
more than can be expected from either side of the 
house during what could be the last debating of a 
moribund Parliament. ° 


Flying Without Controls 


| eerie was the keynote of Mr Watkinson’s rep] 
to the recommendations made by the select comi- 
mittee that recently reported on the operation of th 
two nationalised air corporations and his relations wit! 
them. He agreed with the utmost blandness that ”i 
may seem unsatisfactory that certain functions I exer- 
cise in relation to the corporations and independen 
airlines lack statutory force”, but gave no indication tha 
he might be prepared to behave in any other manne 
in the future. He pointed out that the Minister mus. 
have some control over the corporations’ capital ex- 
penditure, whether or not he has any statutory author- 
ity to do so, simply because the money comes from the 
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Treasury. Elsewhere he “entirely endorsed”, “pot, 
with interest’, or ’was greatly interested in” the Seley 
Committee's views about such diverse subjects 
BOAC's engineering costs, a possible merger betwe 
the two airlines, and supersonic aircraft. 

Mr Watkinson did, however, repeat once again 
opinion that something drastic must be done dy 
present arrangements for licensing air services run} 
the corporations and the independent airlines, f, 
several years he has not concealed his view that q 
present system is unsatisfactory and that new legislatog 
should be introduced to put it on a more sensible bass 
The test case that has been before. him for’ seve 
months, namely applications by three independent ai 
lines to run services to British territories at half t 
present fare, must be settled within the next few wee 
Whatever the compromise he makes between the con 
flicting interests of the independent airlines trying t 
expand their network and the corporations trying 1 
protect their traffic from half-price competition, | 
Watkinson appears resigned to the fact that it will b 
a thoroughly unsatisfying one. This Gordian kno 
however, he leaves to be cut by another parliament 
and conceivably by another minister. 


cDc 
A One Way Equity ? 


J epee Colonial Development Corporation should bf 
well pleased with the report on its financial str 
ture recently submitted by a committee headed b 
Lord Sinclair of Cleeve with Sir Archibald Forbes a 
Sir Harold Howitt as its other members. The repo 
produced with remarkable expedition (the committe 
was appointed in April), applies a convincing logic 
the reconciliation of statutory aims and appropri 
means of finance; its basic acceptance of the princi 
of special financial treatment where the corporation! 
required by Parliament to do things that a commer 
undertaking would not find profitable must certaitl¥ 
have been noted by Sir Brian Robertson, even if he 
would have a more difficult case to prove. ., 
Hitherto, the CDC has been financed by fist 
terest stock from the Government at current gilt-edgt 
rates, with cancellation of interest on special loans ® 
postponement of interest for a fructification period 
the first seven years. This abatement itself implies # 
emerging strain on the corporation’s finances in fy 
veats, The Sinclair committee suggests a division’ 
capital into three. Money used by the corporation ! 
oans to governments or statutory bodies, which 
-egarded as commercial business, would be borrow 
on A stock. Interest would be paid by the corporat 
under existing arrangements, and capital would 
repaid on terms similar to those set by the corpora 
for its own borrowers. For other, more ris kV Pu'P™ 
the Corporation would borrow from the ‘ — 
on B stock, and this would replace the svst of 
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Experience Counts 


EVERY TONNAGE OXYGEN PLANT NOW WORKING 
IN BRITAIN HAS BEEN BUILT BY BRITISH 
OXYGEN ENGINEERING LIMITED 


Hundreds of tons of oxygen a day - used in the making of steel, chemicals, fertilisers, 
town’s gas and other basic products - are produced by low-temperature plants installed by 
British Oxygen Engineering Limited. 

In recent years, British Oxygen Engineering have designed and built in England more than 
20 tonnage oxygen plants varying in output from 50 to 200 tons a day - with combined 
capacity of more than 2000 tons a day. B.O.E. tonnage oxygen plants are also in 
operation or under construction in India, Australia and other parts of the Commonwealth. 
If you need tonnage oxygen plant, British Oxygen Engineering Limited can help you. 
B.O.E.’s works at Edmonton, London, is one of the best equipped of its kind in the world. 
with a team of highly skilled designers and construction engineers. 
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corporation’s existing debt, except that represenuhg 
the special losses, which would be replaced by a C 
stock. The C stock would also replace the accumulated 
liability for interest resulting from the fructification 
arrangements. 

In each financial year following January 1st 1959, 
the committee recommends, any surplus on the profit 
and loss account should be appropriated in the follow- 
ing order of priority. First, interest on A stock; second, 
transfer to general reserve fund, which the corpora- 
tion should try to maintain at £500,000. Payments of 
interest on the B stock should rank after this, and 
should be subject to a maximum of, say, 5 per cent. 
Provision for redemption of the B stock would rank 
fourth, and redemption of C stock last. The vociferous 
demands for special treatment made by Lord Reith 
during his chairmanship have thus won the committee’s 
endorsement. 


GOLD 


London and New York 


7 HE market price of gold in London has for some 
time been held at an unusually high level. In 
terms of dollars it has been up to $35.14 and though it 


the price ($35.08%) at which central banks can buy 
gold in New York against sales from their European 
holdings in London. The disparity is partly explained 
by the fact that many central banks have become diff- 
ident about converting dollars into gold. In view of 
this reluctance the demand for gold tends to be con- 
centrated on the London market and to lift the price 
here to a premium over the New York parity; this is 
not a shipping parity because gold is dealt in between 
the two centres without necessarily obtaining any 
physical movement of the metal. 

The premium on gold in London is a reflection of 
the reluctance with which the Bank of England has 
been prepared to satisfy the demand of the market. The 
Bank is an unwilling seller of gold, for it does not wish 
to increase its hdlding of dollars and thus itself incur 
the odium of converting these dollars back into gold in 
New York. This limitation of supplies in the London 
market has reduced its turnover during July. But 
suggestions that gold business has been at a low ebb 
during the whole of this year are wide of the mark. 
Experience may have varied from one firm to another 
but for the market as a whole it seems probable that the 
turnover in the first seven months of this year was 
about 50 per cent above that of the corresponding 
period of 1958. 

Turnover in the new gold certificates which offer 
non-residents future delivery of gold in Toronto or 
London has been very small; foreign hoarding demand 
has not yet become accustomed to this London facility. 
Certain twnes of central bankino business have also dis 
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appeared with the transition from the European Pay. 
ments Union to the European Monetary Agreement, 
but private as well as central banking appetite for gold 
has remained keen, as the high level of the free market 
price shows. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Uneconomic Rent ? 


ROGRAMME contractors of the Independent Tele. 
P vision Authority pay an annual’ rent that averages 
something like 1s 4d to 1s 6d per head of the popul. 
ation within reach of the ITA’s transmitters, giving the 
ITA an annual income described as "substantially 
above” £3 million. But the contractors’ joint income 
is running at £40 million a year, or very nearly {1 
a head, and half of this represents clear trading profit 
Some contractors are in fact paying well above these 
average rents, but the discrepancy between rents paid 
and profits earned is so large that the Committee of 
Public Accounts has bluntly told the ITA that, in the 
Committee’s opinion, the authority is not getting a 
large enough share of the cake. To which the ITA hs 
replied that only one-third of the rents are required 
to cover running costs. The balance is put to a reserve 
which, even after financing the construction of all the 
Band III transmitters it has built and will build between 
now and 1964, will leave ITA at the end of its initial 
charter period with a balance of £4 million in hand 
"Enough”, Sir Robert Fraser seems to imply, "s 
enough”. He plainly feels no enthusiasm for the com 
mittee’s suggestion that a proportion of any higher rent 
could be passed on to the Treasury. 

If licences to operate a station were put up to tender, 
then the committee feels that the ITA might discover 
what really constitutes an economic rent. This propos 
has outraged one contractor, Associated-Rediffusion, 
but it is by no means certain that the rest of the ifs 
dustry regards it with equal disfavour. One possible 
obstacle is that since its inception, the ITA has hu 
remarkably few bidders for any of its stations, ev 
after the emergence of commercial television fro 
initial losses to big profits. There is no shortage 
deserving projects on which the ITA could spend is 
extra income. For example, it sponsors no research; all 
the investigations into new transmission systems and 
colour television are done either by the Post Office 


or the BBC, 


TOOTAL & HOLLINS 


A Textile Merger 


7 of Manchester and William Hollins of 
Nottingham have announced that they are discuss 
ing the possibility of a merger. Both companies are 
well known for their branded goods, Tootal for 1s 
Pyramid handkerchiefs, ties and socks and Hollins for 
i abrics and manuiactul 
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goods. A merger would bring together two organ- 
isations which are not directly competitive but have 
much in common. Both firms have a wide range of 
roduction not limited to any one fibre; both are 
vertically integrated and spin, weave and manufacture 
their products; and both have extensive marketing 
organisations. Plainly there is scope for considerable 
economies. Tootal has recently been extending from 
textiles into the plastics and chemical engineering fields; 
the attraction of this amalgamation is presumably that 
it would create one of the strongest textile groups in 
the country. 

The merger is expected to take place on the basis of 
some sort of a bid from Tootal for the issued capital 
of Hollins. On the latest available balance sheet figures, 
for June 30 1958, the total assets of Tootal amounted 
to {10.1 million, compared with Hhollins’s £5.2 
million. Issued capital is in about the same proportion, 
{4,750,000 for Tootal and £2,250,000 for William 
Hollins: Tootal’s 7% per cent dividend was paid from 
anet profit of over £232,000 which provided earnings 
of 9 per cent. William Hollins paid a 10 per cent special 
interim for 1959, in lieu of a dividend for 1958 when 
there was a net loss of £64,000. Since the directors 
have stated that discussions are expected to take some 
time, movements in the companies’ shares have been 
modest, Tootal ordinary were unaffected by the an- 
nouncement and remained at 30s, 
moved up 104d to 25s. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 























Development Costs 


en year that the Committee of Public Accounts 
scrutinises the books of the Ministry of Supply 
it can rely on uncovering at least two or three instances 
Where the cost of developing some item sponsored by 
the Ministry has risen two, three or four times above 
the original estimate. In its latest report published last 
week it cites the case of the Bristol Orion turbo-prop 
engine, the estimated development costs of which had 
doubled from £6.5 to £13 million before the engine 
Was cancel'ed after the “largely nugatory” expenditure 
of {45 million. But this is easily outstripped by the 
record of Rolls-Royce’s civil version of the Avon 
engine, the RA 29, specially developed for the Comet 
IV. The cost to the Ministry almost quadrupled, from 
an original estimate of £2.4 million to £8.8 million, 
after which it was made plain to Rolls-Royce that any 
€xtta cost would have to be borne by the company. 
Nor Is this confined to engines alone : the de Havilland 
Sea Vixen fighter has trebled in price and its develop- 
ment cost jumped from £1 to £4 million since it was 
first ordered in 1953. The bill for a radar scanner rose 
from £60,000 to £1.9 million, a 30-fold increase in 
tight years, 

The Committee barely conceals its suspicion that the 
Inistry and the industry are partners in a conspiracy 
take the Treasury for e ride. When it recommends 
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that "the Treasury are specifically warned... if an 
estimate of cost is conjectural and may well prove to 
be too low”, it is putting its finger on the main reason 
why estimates do in fact go awry, apart from the fact 
that specifications are frequently changed in mid-design 
and made much more exacting, as they were for the 
radar scanner. The environment in which the Ministry 
and the industry both work, knowing that if the 
decision to order an aircraft or an engine has been taken 
the cost becomes of secondary importance, does not 
encourage accurate forward estimating. Costs may also 
depend, as they did in the Rolls-Royce factory, upon 
the progress made with companion projects that may 
be halted halfway through. But is the industry going 
to adopt quite the same cavalier attitude to the cost 
estimates of civil projects now that the companies have 
to pay for their own development ? 


SHIPBUILDING 


The Slump Spreads 


IGHT million tons of shipping are at present laid up 
throughout the world for want of cargoes, and 
shipping freights, at rock-bottom levels, show no sign 
of recovering in the near future. This state of paralysis, 
now entering its second year, is beginning to spread 
to the shipbuilding industry, both in Britain and abroad, 


. According to Lloyd’s Register shipbuilding returns 


for the second quarter of this year, tonnage under 
construction in Britain at the end of June totalled 280 
ships of just over two million gross tons, a decline of 
some 215,000 tons from the previous quarter and the 
lowest level for two years. Roughly one-quarter of this 
total is now fitting out afloat, and the rest remains to 
be launched; 49 per cent represents tankers. During the 
quarter 69 ships (364,000 tons) were launched, and 90 
(417,000 tons) were completed : only 58 ships, totalling 
189,000 tons, were started. 

This tonnage commenced in the second quarter was 
the lowest for any quarter since the war, and the 
amount of work "preparing” (i.e. for which plans have 
been approved or materials bought but on which work 
has not yet begun) has fallen by half in the past, year. 


According to the Shipbuilding Conference, new orders 


received in the first six months of 1959 amounted to 
only 82 ships of 98,000 gross tons — and these orders 
were almost entirely offset by cancellations during the 
same period. At the end of June, the industry’s total 
order book stood at 528 ships of 4.7 million tons; but 
this total, though comfortable at first glance, does not 
reveal the postponements arranged by a number of 
owners, which are believed to have been considerable. 

The slump has been felt unevenly throughout Britain 
so far (Belfast and Dundee shipyards have in fact more 
work in hand than a year ago), but several of the 
smaller yards have laid their last keels for a while, and 
have no new business of any kind in sight. 





AIR TRANSPORT 


Mediterranean Clapham 


Junction 


a European Airways attaches more importance 
to its recent agreement with Olympic Airways 
than at first sight either the size of the airline or the 
amount of traffic originating in Athens might appear 
to warrant. Olympic, with its fleet of 14 Dakotas and 
half a dozen bigger aircraft, has taken on a new lease 
of life since it was bought from the Greek government 
by Mr Onassis nearly two years ago. It now has two 
jet D.C.8 jet airliners on order and, more important 
from BEA’s point of view, two of the same type of 
Comet IV which BEA will have in service early next 
ear. 

A third of all BEA’s traffic consists of passengers 
taken over from other, long-distance airlines and carried 
on the last leg of their journey which may lie off the 
main inter-continental trunk routes. More and more of 
these passengers find it convenient to change aircraft 
at Athens which is rapidly becoming the Clapham 
Junction of the Mediterranean. By forming a consort- 
ium with Olympic, and pooling fleets, the two airlines 
will be in a position to offer a daily jet service to all 
the major cities of Europe and the Middle East. 
Olympic@ossesses some valuable traffic rights, especial- 
ly in the Middle East, which will now be available to 
BEA. 


TOURISM 


Scope for Superliners ? 


F® more than two years an American, Mr Edgar 
Detwiler, has been seeking support in Europe for 
the building’ of two superliners of some 100,000 tons 
for use on the North Atlantic : he recently announced 
that he hoped building would start soon in Holland. 
The Verolme United Dockyard of Rotterdam has 
recently completed a dry dock capable of taking ships 
of this size, and would like to use it for the construction 
of these vessels. Mr Detwiler proposes to use the ships 
to develop low-fare Atlantic traffic carrying 8,000 
passengers each at suggested minimum fares of from 
£36 to £62 return, excluding food, which passengers 
would have to buy at the various restaurants on the 
ship. The operating speed would be 35 knots and 
the power required about 32,500 h.p. All machinery 
would be mounted as far aft as possible to give the 
maximum Clear length of hull for passengers; no port- 
holes would be provided, the entire ship being air- 
conditioned, though there would be fixed windows on 
the upper decks. Construction would be prefabricated, 
as for a bulk cargo carrier. 

Technically the design seems entirely practicable, 
and it shows careful thought on the problems of 
passenger-carrying ship design — even if the paucity of 
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. ton vessel to give 50,000 shaft horsepower, it would) 
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open deck space might be unpopular with some pat J 
sengers. The economics of the project seem mo 
questionable. A 100,000 ton ship could only be us 7. 
on the Atlantic because nowhere else would there } 










ports to take it. This is a serious drawback for a sim oom 
intended to tap the tourist market; unlike the busing The 
traveller, the tourist is seasonal in his habits, as airlins Can 
have discovered with their increasing dependence uy, oa 


him. It would be impossible to use such a ship fy 
winter cruises — which seems to be the most y 
factory means of ensuring the profitable Operation (i 
an Atlantic liner. 


larg 
sche 
thar 


An increase in traffic might reasonably be expecta bers 
by operating a ship at fares that, even on the high i 
estimates, are about half current sea or air fares, Tyme 2 ™P' 
airlines obtained a 27 per cent rise in traffic froma} ‘a? 
per cent cut with economy fares, but the Capacity ¢ less 
one ship would be 480,000 passengers a year, assuming 'P' 
60 crossings, which seems possible with four-day cros a 


ings from Rotterdam to New York; this capacity woul 
itself be 20 per cent more than the total number om °*P° 
passengers who crossed the Atlantic in 1958, and mor - 


than the total capacity of all the new ships scheduled 
to come on the Atlantic route by 1961-2. - a 
0 

ATOMIC ENERGY requ 
tion 

Second Thoughts disp 

S INCE it entered a hurriedly designed project fort t 
nuclear ship competition organised by the Adm e 
alty, the General Electric Company appears to hi an 
had second thoughts about just how such a mull -: 
reactor should be built. It has now produced detais' 7 : 
a much smaller, lighter design, weighing less than 2! nell 
tons as against the original figure of 2,400 tons, # “a 
costing £2 million (excluding turbines) instead of { fal 
million. The company makes two bold claims fort ‘on 
reactor ; that it could be built immediately on the bs wall 
of existing techniques, and that if installed in a 100. givin 


competitive with conventional diesel powered ships! ee 

the same size. With some development, the compa 

claims that this reactor could be scaled down 0/"— o.,, 

20,000 shp in a 50,000 ton vessel. — 
GEC has done intensive research on scaling dow" 

diameter of nuclear reactors of the Calder Hall} 

(the design used here is the Mark II, advanced i 'T 

cooled version) to reduce their capital costs. It 00 * 


believes that a 70 MW power station could be by wh ‘ 
around this design for a capital cost of £65 a kilow# on %. 
compared with £108 for nuclear stations now un A , ’ 
construction and the A.E.A.’s estimate of £800 / * wan 
a kilowatt for advanced gas cooled reactors in gm" 0m 
Ironically, however, its only chance of proving © “sig 
claim is to convince the Admiralty that such a re ng 


. ° ° ° : +. avlling 
is suitable for ships, since the Admiralty 1s “ we 
sponsor a marine reactor but no one at this momen 

° 2 i 
asking for tenders for small land-based power stall 
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WHEAT AGREEMENT 
Pa 


The Council and the Surplus 


HE NEw three-year International Wheat Agreement 

came into force on August Ist, and the wheat 
council met in July in London to prepare for it. 
The old exporting members, Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, France, Sweden and the United States are 
joined in the new scheme by Italy, Mexico and Spain 
(but not Russia), making nine in all; and Britain, the 
largest importer, has returned to the club. The new 
scheme is broader in scope as well as in membership 
than the old one, and simpler in its obligations. Mem- 
bers can no longer be obliged to buy or sell certain 
quantities at the maximum and minimum price. Instead, 
importers undertake each year to buy from the ex- 
porters, as long as the price is below the maximum, not 
less than a certain percentage of their total commercial 
imports, and exporters undertake to supply all their 
commercial needs. When prices are declared to be at 
the maximum the importers’ obligation lapses, but the 
exporters’ obligation broadly continues. The minimum 
price remains at 150 cents a bushel for the standard 
grade, No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, ex-Fort 
William, but the maximum has been cut by ten cents 
to 190 cents; the current price is 167 cents. 

Owing mainly to British pressure, the council is now 
required to make an annual review of national produc- 
tion policies, stocks, prices and trade (including the 
disposal of surpluses). It remains to be seen how 
quickly the council tackles its task, and how effective 
this practice of confrontation will be. The surplus is 
growing bigger still. The United States, which was 
embarrassingly blessed with a record crop of 1,460 
million bushels in the 1958/59 season, had a carry-over 
of 1,280 million bushels on June 30th, nearly half as 
much again as a year ago. With a new crop estimated 
at about 1,150 million bushels, and allowing for some 
fall in exports owing to the good crop prospects in 
most importing countries, its carry-over a year hence 
could rise to a record of nearly 1,400 million bushels, 
giving it a year’s crop to spare. Canada is expecting a 
bigger than average crop, and the Australian surplus is 
Stowing again. 


SHIPPING 


Higher Fares in Season 


TexsAtlantic steamship lines suffer from highly 

seasonal demand. From mid-June through October 
the demand for bookings greatly exceeds capacity; 
uring the rest of the year the number of passengers 
falls off so sharply that some lines switch their trans- 
Atlantic ships to pleasure cruising. The revised fares 
ne announced by the 26-member Atlantic Con- 
“rence attempt to overcome this by raising all basic 
ares from next year by roughly 7% per cent (in some 
“ses, ten per cent), and then offering a reduction of 
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ten per cent on round-trip travel during the off-peak 
season. Cunard’s cheapest single tourist class fare from 
Southampton to New York, now £62, becomes £67 
next year in summer and £60 10s in winter. The dif- 
ferential between summer and winter fares will thus be 
about twice as much as now. 

The increases will bring peak-season sea fares sub- 
stantially closer to the £81 basic third class fares 
offered by the airlines throughout the year. The con- 
cession on winter fares leaves them almost unchanged 
from their present levels. For the first time more 
people crossed the Atlantic by air than by sea last year: 
it might have paid to try lowering the off-season fares 
rather than raising the peak-season ones. 


PLASTICS 


Polyester Film from ICI 


FTER several years spinning Terylene polyester 

fibre, Imperial Chemical Industries has decided 
to install plant for the production of the same material 
in sheet yarn. A pilot plant for the film, Melinex, has 
been working since 1954, its limited output being 
supplemented by imports from the USA where du 
Pont has been making the film for some years, or from 
Germany. Thé new ICI plant, which will cost £2% 
million, will be producing 2,000 tons a year by 1960- 
61, in the disused Ardil factory at Dundee. Melinex 
costs 25s to 35s a pound against only 2s 744d for 
polythene. Costs should fall when the new piant is 
ready and the difference may be reduced in practice 
because the polyester film is stronger than polythene 
and can be used more thinly. Its melting point is 
260 degrees centigrade, about twice that of polythene 
and its insulating properties are good. 

The film is used at the moment in the form of tape 
as cable insulation, enclosed by a rubber or plastic 
cover and for other electrical uses where a thin insul- 
ating material is needed. ICI intend to concentrate first 
on the electrical market then on its decorative uses. 
Metallic sheet or thread can be covered with polyester 
film to make it untarnishable, and in the USA this has 
led to an increase in the popularity of dress or suit 
materials shot with gold’or silver thread; cars are also - 
built with metallic sheet for the interior trim. So far 
the main use for this product in Britain has been tinsel, 


- SHORTER NOTE 


The new semi-continuous steel strip mill to be built 
by Messrs Colvilles at Ravenscraig is to employ one 
additional blast furnace instead of two (Ravenscraig 
already has one furnace in blast). The existing steele 
making capacity there consists of open-hearth furnaces; 
but it has generally been assumed that the new capacity 
at Ravenscraig and at the other strip mill to be built at 
Newport would employ one or other of the oxygen 
converter processes that have been developed on the 
Continent since the war, and both companies have 
now chosen the Austrian L-D process. 
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ASSOCIATED HOTELS 


HE forthcoming rights issue of particip- 
ating preference shares to the ordinary 
shareholders in Associated Hotels may 
presage further issues of this type by com- 
panies whose owners do not wish to lose 
control of voting power, but need to raise 
money. In the present climate of investment 
Opinion, a company would find it very dif- 
ficult to get a good response for a rights 
issue in non-voting shares. Associated Hotels 
is to issue 627,150 6% per cent cumulative 
eon preference shares at par on the 
asis of one for every four 5s ordinary 
shares already held. In addition to their 
minimum 6% per cent, the new shares will 
rank for a further payment of one-third of 
the payment on ordinary shares: in other 
respects they will in effect share in one 
quarter of the company’s equity. Holders 
of the existing 50,000 £1 preference shares 
will be offered the opportunity of conver- 
ting into the new shares, Since they will 
gain about 7s a share on the exchange the 
offer will presumably be fully accepted. 
The issue is being made in order to 
finance recent purchases of property by the 
company. A 60 per cent interest in Kensing- 
ton Palace Hotel, which owns five other 
hotels, has been acquired at a cost of 
£1.14 million borrowed from the bank. The 
issue will enable some £600,000 to be repaid. 
The Erskine family which controls the 
business has stated that its own allotment 
of the new preference shares wil! not be 
put on the market. 


HOOVER 


fo boom in consumer durable goods 
set off by the removal of hire purchase 
restrictions last October has lasted 
longer than most business men dared to 
hope. Hoover's interim report underlines 
the continued buoyancy of demand for 
household appliances: but the directors 
state that there are now definite signs that 
demand is tapering off. This is not likely 
to disappoint shareholders who have been 
told that group trading profits for the six 
months ended June 30th, more than doubled, 
to reach £5,650,000, only a little below 
profits for the whole of the previqus year. 
A tax charge of £3,000,000 (against 
£866,000) leaves a group net profit of 
£ 2,566,000 compared with £852,000 in the 
same period last year. But the interim divi- 
dend stays the same at 6d a share on the 
ordinary and ”A” ordinary shares. 

Group sales, helped by the cuts in pur- 
chase tax on household goods and the in- 
troduction of new models as well as the 
freeing of hire purchase, increased in the 
six months ended June 30th by no less than 
90 per cent. Exports, however, rose by 
only 4 per cent and presumably a substantial 
proportion of this increase went to the 
United States; the group's sales in this 
market in the previous vear were hit by 
the recession. The directors are gloomy 
about the possibility of maintaining exports 
at their present level, especially to Western 
Europe where, they say, the advent of the 
common market is making their position 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 





more difficult. But the plans already an- 
nounced to spend large capital sums in 
France while partly designed to overcome 
the ban on imports of washing machines in 
France should also give the group a firmer 
foothold in the whole common market. 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


EW evidence of the booming condi- 
N tions in hire purchase is furnished by 

the results of United Dominions 
Trust, whose gross profits increased by 
practically 50 per cent in the year to June 
30th. The latest year’s figure is £ 3,237,980, 
compared with £2,264,357, and net profits 
show an even sharper increase from {£ 990,732 
to £1,535,707. The final dividend of 16 per 
cent and bonus of 5 per cent bring the 
total distribution up to 25 per cent, payable 
on the capital after last year’s issue of 
£1 million ordinary stock to Barclays Bank. 
The dividend on the smaller capital in the 
previous year was 20 per cent. The con- 
solidated balance sheet shows that custo- 
mers’ accounts receivable have jumped from 
£58 million to £77 million and bank loans 
and acceptances are up from £14.7 million 
to £28.7 million. 


JOHN BROWN 


UST why John Brown and Co., the 
J civacsit shipbuilding and engineering 

group, has avoided the setback the 
directors thought likely at the time of the 
£2 million rights issue last March, when 
they forecast a 10 per cent fall in group 
trading profit, will no doubt be explained 
in the chairman’s full report. In fact, group 
trading profits for the year ended March 
31st rose from £ 3,336,382 to £ 3,353,153 and 
the dividend remains at 10 per cent on the 
increased capital, The preliminary figures 
took the marker by surprise and the ordin- 
ary shares were immediately marked up. 
Tax absorbed £ 1,669,155, compared with 
£1,944,422 last year; after a smaller credit 
of profit from prior years, at £70,000 
against £135,000, group net profits rose 
from £1,391,960 to £ 1,683,998. 

Last year the chairman, Lord Abercon- 
way, said that only a very small proportion 
of contracts placed in British shipyards had 
been cancelled; and presumably the con- 
tinued progress of the group is partly 
attributable to the steady working through 
of a long order book. Meanwhile share- 
holders will have to wait for the full report 
to see how a year of recession in the capital 
goods trades has affected the other subsid- 
laries — and particularly John Brown Land 
Boilers, who last year experienced intense 
competition from overseas together with a 
drop in demand for thermal plant arising 
from the switch to nuclear power stations. 
Earnings on the ordinary capital have gone 
up from 23% per cent to 24 per cent despite 
the rights issue, and the 10 per cent dividend 
is still covered 2,6 times by earnings. The 
group is clearly in a healthy position to face 
the vagaries of the shipbuilding industry. 
The {1 ordinary shares at 32s. 3d. yield 
6.2 per cent. 
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JOHNNIES 


HE net profit of Johannesburg Congo). 
idated Investment fell sharply in the 
year to June 30 th last from £ 1,940,099 
to £990,000. The setback stems partly from 
lower in\.stment income, but also from 
very sharp increase from £400,000 tp 
£ 1,050,000 in taxation. Switches in portfolios 
resulted in a profit for tax purposes of 
£230,000 and together with investment » 
preciation these have entailed a tax provisin 
of £370,000; in the previous year, by 
contrast, the group secured a tax credit of 
£681,000 for investment depreciation. The 
profit before tax is only about £3000 
lower at £2,040,916. The dividend, as e. 
pected, is maintained at 22'% per cent. 
Income from the group’s holdings was 
probably at least equal to that of the prev- 
ious year. The increase from £ 18.9 million 
to £25.2 million in the market value of in- 
vestments reflects the improvement of 
Kaffir prices during the past_year. The dec. 
line in earnings was presumably caused by the 
absence of any dividends from the platinum 
companies in which the group has substan 
ial investments and the lower return from 
the base metal holdings. At 63s. 3d. the /1 
ordinary shares yield 71/8 per cent. 





























VACTRIC 
L's June, Arusha Industries made an 





offer to Mr W.C. Pegley, the chairman 
and largest shareholder of Vactric, of 
55s and 53s a share respectively for the or 
dinary and ’A’ ordinary 5s shares. The offer 
was rejected on the grounds that it did not 
take into account the earnings potential of 
the group. Provided the upward trend of 
the group’s trading profits is maintained, 
outside shareholders will feel that Mr Pegley 
was right: but the ordinary shares at 4 
6d (to yield 4.3 per cent) and the ‘!’ 
ordinary at 39s 6d (to yield 4.6 per cent) 
are still well below the bid price. Trading 
profits of the group as at present constituted 
were £636,044 for the year ended Marci 
28th, against a comparable figure of 2458” 
in the previous year. The final dividend 0 
25 per cent on the capital increased by the 
one for nine scrip issue raises the tot 
distribution by one third, to 3614 per cet 
The Canadian subsidiary, which has ne" 
been sold, incurred a loss of £271,602 com 
pared with £73,931 the previous year, # 
the sale of Awley Finance meant tha 
group received a dividend of only £4" 
against a full year’s dividend of {16." 
Capital reserves of the group now 
£557,012 “(against £208,231); they inclu 
£281,556 transferred to reserve as pat." 
the capital profit on the sale of Aw 
Finance and £67,225 from the sale of the 
Canadian subsidiary. b 
Obviously Vactric has benefited from ™ 
relaxation of hire purchase restrictions . 
the reductions in purchase tax on Its fe a 
erators, washing machines and vacll! 
cleaners. There are also signs that the '# 
in orders from the aircraft industry, ¥h! 
last year caused a setback in the precis 
tools section, has recently been rev 
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COMPANY MEETI 











The Fiftv-Ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The General Electric Company 
Limited will be held on September 3 at 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement by Sir Leslie Gamage, M.C., the 
chairman, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 

959: 

"if my review last year I expressed the 
hope that we should achieve some improve- 
ment in profits in the 1958-59 financial year. 
This hope seemed far from realisation 
when the board reviewed the figures for 
the first nine months’ trading and decided 
the interim dividend. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the profits for the last three months 
of the year surpassed our expectations. As 
a result the profits on actual trading ac- 
count, before charging depreciation, etc., 
amounted to £9,407,000, a slight increase 
on last year's figure of £9,320,000. 

We have decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 7 per cent, which, with the 
interim dividend paid in April, will make 
a total of 10 per cent, the same as the prev- 
lous year. 


NEW WORK OUTSTANDING 


Under the conditions which prevailed 
last year it was a real achievement to have 
increased our turnover by over £3,000,000 
to an all-time record of £ 108,000,000. More 
important still, we start the year with a 
satisfactory order book of £ 133,000,000, 
considerably higher than last year. Out- 
standing among new work is an atomic 
energy plant in Japan. 

It was also a notable achievement on our 
part to have increased our exports over a 
period in which total British exports showed 
some decline; this was accomplished despite 
fierce competition which forced down 
profit margins. At home the recession in 
industry continued to deepen until the late 
autumn, when a change of Government 
policy was announced — a change which 
| had hoped would have taken place some 
months earlier. The results of that change 
in policy, so far as our Company is con- 
cerned, were felt more immediately in the 
Somestic equipment and radio divisions. 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


You will, I think, expect me after these 
two lean years through which we have 
Passed, to give you my views as re args the 
uture, With economic and political con- 
ditions at home and overseas constantly 
changing, it is impossible to promise or to 
guarantee — I can only tell you frankly 

at I think and hope that I shall be proved 
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Peay that the increased demand for 
on _ consumer goods will continue 
whi pechaps at a somewhat lower level, 
ran € revival in demand for many of 
the er products will gain momentum as 
year progresses — hence the current 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SIR LESLIE GAMAGE ON IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


year’s prospects should, for these reasons 
alone, promise some improvement. 

There are, however, unfortunately, some 
clouds on what might otherwise be a clear 
sky. In cables, electric meters, and certain 
other sections of our industry, some of our 
major competitors at home and abroad seem 
bent on a price-cutting policy, which ap- 
pears to me self-defeating, particularly at 
a time when markets are expected to ex- 
pand and when the cost of raw materials 
is tending to rise. 

We have also to see what may be the 
effects of the dollar import liberalisation, 
and whether our American competitors will 
endeavour to use our market as a dumpin 
ground for their lus production. Adde 
uncertainties arise from the recurring de- 
mands of labour. There are also those un- 
certainties which must arise with a general 
election in the offing. Without talking 
politics, I would emphatically state that 
the renationalisation of Britain’s efficient 
and expanding steel industry would bring 
no benefit to steel users; while the recur- 
ring threat to penalise advertising is not 
only myopic but could affect the scale of 
production dependent on a mass market. 
Another cause of uncertainty arises from 
the negotiations for a Free Trade Area of 
the ‘Outer Seven’. I doubt whether this by 
itself holds any dramatic advantages for 
industry as a whole, but I endorse the 
Foy mea hoping that it will provide a 

ridge for closer association with the 
Common Market. For the British electrical 
industry, liberalisation of trade between the 
Outer Seven’ should, on balance, bring 
some advantages, but business may be hin- 
dered for a time by the differences between 
British and Continental standards. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


I have dealt so far with the economic 
and industrial factors which have affected 
last year’s trading and are likely to affect 
the current year. If I were to weigh them 
all up, the good against the bad, I would 
say that the outlook for the company for 
1959-60 can be viewed as improving. 

However, the company’s management is 
not content merely to wait upon events, 
many of which are beyond our control. We 
have taken a number of steps internally 
calculated to improve the company’s ef- 
ficiency and profit-earning capacity. 

We have continued the reorganisation of 
the company’s management. Our widespread 
general products group has been split up 
into divisions, each under a general manager 
responsible for both production and sales; 
the new arrangement will add to the ef- 
ficiency of both manufacturing and distri- 
bution. In the engineering group, we have 
reorganised the functions of the senior 
staff on a divisional basis, so as to bring 
about greater individual control, quicker 
decisions, and better and more personal 
service to our customers. 






FEATURES OF YEAR’S TRADING 

General Products Group: Home sales 
for the group showed an increase over the 
previous year of 8 per cent. The increase 
was spread over the group as a whole, with 
particularly marked increases in the domes- 
tic equipment, lighting and radio divisions. 
The contribution of the group to the 
company’s overall. profit improved. 

The main outlets for the group in over- 
seas markets were in the domestic equip- 
ment range, lamps, lighting equipment, and 
ventilation. “Osram” lamps continued to 
hold the largest share of all lamp sales in 
the United Kingdom and make an import- 
ant contribution to G.E.C. exports. 

Engineering Group: The heavy engine 
eering industry is showing signs of im- 
provement following an 18-month period 
in which capital expenditure in heavy 
equipment was at a low level. The com- 
pany’s order book reflects these trends and 
there has been a distinct improvement 
towards and since the end of the financial 
year. 

Towards the end of the financial year, 
we entered into extensive negotiations 
with Japanese Atomic Power Co. for the 
construction of a complete 150 MW nuclear 
power station. A ‘letter of intent’ to 
proceed with the contract has been recei- 
ved and, in the meantime, design work is 
proceeding. 

We have entered into manufacturing and 
"*know-how’ agreements with M.A.N., of 
Germany, and the F.A.P.1.G. Group of 
Companies of Japan. We recognised some 
time ago that only highly industrialised 
countries would be interested in nuclear 
power and they must inevitably wish to 
construct and fabricate the major part of 
the plant themselves. The agreements en- 
tered into provide us with a contribution 
towards our development costs. 

Telecommunications Group: Within this 
group, our company manufactures a wide 
range of telecommunication and electronic 
equipment. These products cover the re 
quirements of the General Post Office 
telephone service at home, as well as over- 
seas telephone administrations, remote con- 
trol systems, long distance speech and 
television transmission and designs and 
manufactures of a wide range of electronic 
systems, both for peaceful and defence 
purposes. 

On the telephone side of our business, 
the reduction in Government expenditure 
had its effect upon us in common with our 
competitors. We have made strenuous ef- 
forts to build up our telephone exports and 
our success has to some extent offset the 
lowering of purchases by the General Post 
Office; we have, in fact, increased our 
telephone exports by 60 per cent in the 
last three years, a significant achievement. 
We installed trunk-dialling equipment at 
Bristol during the year, the first of its kind 
in the country. 


SHIPP 
SIR 


Addressing the company’s shareholders 
at the fourth annual general meeting, held 
in London on July 15, the Chairman, Sir 
W. Nicholas Cayzer, Bt., said: 

When I addressed you last year I forecast 
that there would be a substantial fall in 
profits for the year 1958. Unhappily, this 
forecast has proved only too correct, and 
recently when the 1958 results were announ- 
ced your Directors warned you that there 
would be a further decline in profits. At 
this stage it is impossible to be precise, but 
the further decline will be material in 
amount though present indications are that 
it will not be of the same magnitude as we 
have just exserienced. 

The divkiend on the Ordinary Capital 
for the yzar 1958 has been maintained at 
the samé rate as 1957, but as in the mean- 
time the Capita! has been increased by a 
5 per cent. bonus issue stockholders have 
received a slightly larger amount, though, 
thanks to the change in Profits Tax legis- 
Jation, the net cost to the Company is 
somewhat less. Although we have been able 
to maintain the rate of dividend for 1958, 
I must warn you it may not be possible to 
do so next year. We shall, however, look 
most carefully at the results and take into 
account the prospects at that time before 
arriving at a decision. 

As explained in the notes, the cash flow 
is all important and we shall have to watch 
this with the greatest care. When consider- 
ing the overall position it should be ap- 
preciated, however, that in the event of the 
‘rading profit falling below the wear and 
ear allowances certain recoveries of tax 
vill be made which will help to offset the 
fall in profits. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SHIPPING 


T think it may help you if I outline the 
situation as I see it today. Until recently, 
with minor setbacks, shipping has had a 
satisfactory run since the war ended, 
though the ever-increasing cost of repla- 
cements has tended to place a strain on the 
financial resources of those Companies 
which wished to maintain and modernise 
their fleets. Korea and Suez accentuated the 
need for ships, and in those days even ships 
that were old and ready for the scrap heap 
could make a profit. As a result of buoyant 
trading the rate of shipbuilding orders in- 
creased. Then some eighteen months ago 
shipping capacity outstripped world trade 
and freights fell sharply, and have been 
falling ever since. There is no doubt that 
the estimate of the increase in world trade 
was Over optimistic, and this perhaps has 
been most dramatically illustrated in regard 
to the world consumption of oil. We face, 
therefore, an unbalance between trade and 
ships. 

In assessing the future on this broad front 
‘we must consider to what extent and when 
the unbalance in trade and ships, to which 
I have referred, is likely to be redressed. In 
the normal way the fact that rates are un- 
attractive would ensure that fewer orders 
for ships were placed, and that the ships 
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that are laid up at present would gradually 
disappear from the scene thus redressing 
the balance. Nevertheless, these simple 
economic facts of life can be completely 
upset by decisions taken at national levels. 
The reasons for the decision of a nation to 
foster its own Mercantile Marine will vary 
according to circumstances — national sec- 
urity, balance of payments problems, pres- 
tige. But whatever the reasons such policies 
can result in building or retaining tonnage 
in excess of world requirements. 

If this goes on, with its depressing effect 
on trading results, unsubsidised fleets must 
decline, or be subsidised, and in the case 
of the subsidised the taxpayer must pay 
more and more tax to keep up whatever 
fleet is decided on for one reason or 
another. But the policies of subsidies and 
flag discrimination are the very negation 
of all the other attempts which are being 
made to expand trade between Nations in 
order to foster a spirit of friendship and 
progressively improve the standard of living 
of all concerned. 

The solution to many of our problems 
lies in greater International understanding. 
However good the reasons for such policies 
may appear I think there is no doubt that, 
in time of peace subsidies, flag discrimina- 
tion and so on create ‘situations when in 
due course all will be losers. Subsidies create 
subsidies, counter measures can create ill- 
feeling, and so it goes on. It remains to be 
seen if there is sufficient wisdom and 
understanding in the West to surmount 
what are admittedly very real difficulties 
to the partners who make up this alli.nce. 
[he more we can meet and discuss our 
problems the better chance there is of 
overcoming them. There is a tendency at 
a distance to become rigid and rather 
emotional about one’s own National diffi- 
culties. Much study is needed if we are to 
comprehend the International problem of 
transport that exists today and pursue the 
right course. 

It so happens that traditionally we are a 
seafaring Nation, and given an equal oppor- 
tunity | think we are capable of providing 
a service second to none. In the interests 
of the world as a whole would it not be a 
good thing to allow those who have shown 
ability or aptitude in a particular sphere 
to get on with the job without hampering 
their effort with unnatural restrictions ? 
After all, the world can only go round if 
we are ready to take in each other's 
washing. 

From what I have said it might appear 
we are reconciled to our fate and are crying 
for charity. As an industry we are anything 
but idle. We shall fight for our place in 
the sun, and I am happy to say that we 
have the sympathetic understanding of H. 
M. Government in trying to find a solution 
to the many problems which confront us. 
Only lately our Minister of Transport, in 
spite of his many other pre-occupations, 
made time to go to Washington for dis- 
cussions on shipping. At these discussions 
the problem that exists between the subsi- 


dised and the unsubsidised, as well as fy 
discrimination and other matters, were dis- 
cussed, and although no spectacular progress 
was made it was a beginning to worrying 
out the problems that oppress us, and this 
beginning must be vigorously followed up, 


OUR OWN AFFAIRS 


To return to our own affairs, we are 
constantly reviewing the services which we 
operate. We have come to the conclusion 
that the passenger ships which operate the 
Revod Africa Service can be improved 

considerably without major structural 
‘ions, and we are proposing to com- 

-ice work on the three newer ships, the 
KENYA CASTLE, RHODESIA CASTLE 
and BRAEMAR CASTLE, as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. While 
as much as possible will be done during 
normal repair periods, it may be necessary 
to withdraw them progressively from ser. 
vice for short periods. 

While watching our existing services we 
continue to examine new developments 
which may affect our business, such as the 
bulk carrier, containerisation of cargo or 
the carriage of liquid gas in ships. We have 
not cancelled any orders for new ships, but 
we have parted with a number of old 
friends, and some not so old, for whom" 


profitable employment depended on wun . 


natural trading conditions. The bulk of 
tonnage laid up at the present time would 
require fairly substantial increases in rates 
of freight before it became economic to 
return it to service, whereas a more 
moderate increase in rates would suffice to 
make many of the modern ships which are 
trading reasonably economic units. In this 
context one tends to refer to rates of 
freight because one thinks in terms of the 
tramp or the tanker which is largely ems 
ployed on short term or voyage charter, 
In the liner business, in which we are 
mainly engaged, rates are not quite so sus- 
ceptible to the same movement, but lack 
of cargo can result not only in reduced 
earnings from smaller carryings but an 
inability to raise rates to meet increasirg 
costs. 


SPRINGBOK SHIPPING COMPANY 


Since last we met I have paid a visit to 
South and Central Africa. During my visit 
I announced our intention to create and 
develop a South African Shipping Company 
in which, in due time, it is hoped that the 
South African public will wish to take an 
interest. Mr D.G. Malan, who has accepted 
the appointment of Chairman and Managing 
Director, is here at the present time to 
finalise arrangements regarding the transfer 
of ships and the setting up of a South Afri- 
can organisation, and I am sure you woul 
wish me to express our thanks to him for 
giving up the very responsible position of 
General Manager of the South African 
Deciduous Fruit Board, and to the Decidu- 
ous Fruit Board for releasing him, t 
undertake this important ‘task. I know that 
he feels, as we do. that it is one well worth 
doing. 
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NEW PASSENGER SHIPS 
further developments during the course 
the year include the entry into service 
the PENDENNIS CAS ILE and the 
ching of the W INDSOR CASTLE. 
: were greatly honoured that the 
|NDSOR ‘CASTLE was launched by 
et Majesty Queen Flizabeth The Queen 
other, and such an aus cious beginning 
ust surely give to all of us just that bit 
extra encouragemeni | put our best foot 
prward in this new endeavour. The entry 
the PENDENNIS CASTLE into the 
puth African Mail Service has, I think, 
en received very well. She is a beautiful 
ip, and from the passenger angle her 
cor has come in for a lot of praise. 
| am very conscious of the threat of com- 
ition from the air with ever faster and 
ser aircraft, but our passenger revenues 
being well maintained, and there seems 
) be an increasing awareness of the fact 
at a voyage by sea can do much to res- 
bre the health of body and mind, or better 
HI] act as a preventive medicine. 


DISPUTES IN SHIPBUILDING 


It has been said many times before, but 
sill worth repeating, “the building of 
w ships is ar. act of faith”. How disap- 
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work for our shipyards strikes within the 
vards can retard progress and increase costs. 
Surely it can only be a matter of time 
before all sections of the community re- 
cognise their responsibility, the one to the 
other. But time is not on our side, it is 
only the realisation today of our needs 
which will ensure our future. To the 
Unions I would say, there is no point in 
achieving better working conditions for 
vour members if there is no work to do 
through pricing yourself out of the market, 
and equally 1 would say to Management, 
let there be no misunderstanding between 
vou and those who work for you as to the 
issues involved in so international and 
competitive a business as ship building. 
Good relations between Management, Uni- 
ons and workers are paramount. Better to 
swim together than sink alone or together. 

Finally, let me say that the Directors, 
Managers and staff, afloat and ashore, have 
all worked, and are working, hard to secure 
a future for your Company. In these chall- 
enging times we must consider ourselves 
indeed fortunate to have such a loyal team 
working for us and they deserve our 
thanks. I am confident that with the deter- 
inination to succeed we shall overcome our 
present difficulties and prove that we are 


pointing it is to find that having created not just fair-weather sailors. 








NYASALAND RAILWAYS 
LIMITED 


The 28th annual general mecting of 
vasaland Railwavs Limited was held on 
ly 22 in London, Mr W. M. Codrington, 
MG, MC. (Chairman and Managing 
irector), presiding. ; 

The following is an extract from his 
rculated statement : 
In my statement last year I alluded to 
0 inter-related factors, one economic 
d the other political, which would affect 
e progress of Nyasaland anc: consequently 
e future of our Company. Towards the 
er part of the year both these factors 
creased in importance. It became appar- 
t that the eredit squeeze was affecting 
¢ rate of development and capital invest- 
ent in the Protectorate; while, at the 
€ time, concern about the political 
ure was having an adverse effect on 
imercial activity—particularly in relation 
import traffic—which naturally has a 
nsiderable bearing on our earnings. In 
ese circumstances it is satisfactory that 

results achieved justified the mainten- 
¢ of the dividend at 6% on the Ordin- 
y shares; but it must be remembered that 
§ would not have been possible but for 

satistactory level of activity attained in 
arlier months of the year. 

INCREASING ACTIVITY 
OF EXTREMIST ELEMENTS 
€ events which led to the declaration 


- ‘mergency in Nyasaland have been 


Ite Pa 


staff ig per. So far as the Railway and 


concerned, our own experience 


Ply confirms all that Sir Robert Armit- 
ports about the increasing activity of 

ents and the intimidation of 
Ticans who are anxious to cont- 
ir progress in co-operation with 


Temist elem 
cerate Afri 


Ny ina despatch from the Governor 
»yasaland which has been published as 


Kuropeans. That this intimidation has been 
real and that it is reinforced by threats of 
witchcraft in its most horrifying form 
there can be no doubt. Indeed, when | was 
last in Nyasaland, long service members of 
our African staff, who were playing a valu- 
able part in our staff welfare and liaison 
activities, complained to me personally and 
sought our protection. 

Altogether we employ some 7,000 Afric- 
ans of whom approximately 3,000 are em- 
ployed at Limbe where our central work- 
shops are situated. When the emergency 
was declared, all but about 200 of .our 
\frican emplovees in Limbe stopped work. 
Out of the whole of our staff about 60 
were detained under the emergency regul- 
ations, of whom 27 were employed in our 
workshops at Limbe. As soon as these few 
men had been removed all our staff re- 
turned to work; and our officials have told 
me that, with the threat of intimidation 
lifted, the whole atmosphere regained the 
cheerfulness which had been strikingly 
absent during the preceding months of fear 
and uncertainty. The railway service was 
never interrupted; and within 24 hours all 
trains were running normally. That the 
authorities were faced with a serious plot, 
which they frustrated just in time, I have 
no doubt. 


The emergency placed a considerable 
strain on our staff; and in particular the 
Lake Service was called or to carry out 
special services for the transport of police 
and troops, and the removal of detainees. 
The contribution that our Company and its 
officers, headed by Mr Stevens, was able 
to make has been generously acknowledged 
in letters we have received from His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Nyasaland and 
from the Federal Minister of Transport. 


| 
| 
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While the removal of a relatively small 
number of extremists has resulted in the 


| restoration of law and order and to a great 


extent removed the fear of intimidation, 
uncertainty undoubtedly exists about the 
tuture of the country. This uncertainty is 
unsettling for our staff of all races, holds 
up the development of the country, saps 
confidence, and consequently decreases 
economic activity of all kinds on which the 
fortunes of this Company depend. This 
state of affairs is aggravated by the pros- 
pects of a General Flection in this country 
in the relatively near future. Nobody in 
Nyasaland knows whether a change of 
(government here would mean an attempt 
to implement the views expressed by in- 
dividual members of the Opposition who 
have been active in colonial matters, some 
of whose statements have encouraged the 
more gullible Africans to think that a 
change of Government in London would 
result in the immediate grant of ”one man 
one vote irrespective of colour” in Nyasae 
land. 
STATEMENT ON FUTURE 
BRITISH POLICY NEEDED 

That Nyasaland will progress towards a 
predominantly African Government _ is 
reasonably é¢ertain. This prospect is indeed 
accepted by most of the 8,000 or so Euros 
peans in Nyasaland. But those of 3’! races 
who realise the extremely small proportion 
of Nyasaland’s 2% million African inhabe 
itants who can even read and write, let alone 
understand current political and economic 
problems, are understandably concerned 
lest any attempt to progress too rapidly 
may merely have the eftect of subjecting 
the great mass of Africans to domination by 
a very inexperienced minority. On this 
problem there must surely be a considerable 
measure of agreement between the major 
political parties of this country. The resto 
ration of confidence in Nvasaland is in the 
interests of all its people just as much as 
of our Company. In my opinion it is a 
matter of great urgency. Would it not be 
possible to issue an authoritative statement 
backed by both the Government and the 
Opposition about future British policy in 
regard to these territories? Such a states 
ment would be twice as effective if reine 
torced by definite steps to inspire confie 
dence in the future of Nyasaland and to 
develop its potentialities by making availe 
able substantial sums from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. 

We, for our part, within the limit of our 
resourc s, shall continue our policy of trv 
ing to train Africans for posts of greater 
responsibility in our organisations. We are 
also continuing to explore the possibilities 
of raising fresh capital with which to im- 
prove the transport facilities which we 
hope will be needed in an increasingly 
active economy. But at the present time 

‘titical uncertainty is completely inhibit- 

’g commercial enterprise and development, 
and unemployement among Africans is 
rising. It is only right that I should warn 
you that until this uncertainty is removed 
and future stability assured, our traffics 
will be adversely affected. This can only 
lead to a serious reduction in our profits to 
the detriment of our dividend. Meanwhile 
our Management are actively pursuing 
economies imposed by the decreased econ- 
omic activity in the country. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LAPORTE INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


MR L. P. O’BRIEN’S REVIEW 


The 52nd annual general meeting of 
Le Industries Limited was held on 
July 16 in London, Mr. L. P. O'Brien (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 

Despite the less favourable conditions 
which were encountered in selling our 
chemical products both at home and 
abroad, the Group total turnover was only 
2.07 per cent in value lower than for the 
previous financial year, and that notwith- 
standing price reductions over a wide range 
of our chemical products. 

The Group profit of £1,813,378, after 

rovision for depreciation and other items, 
is lower by £285,567 or, say, 134% per cent 
less than in 1958. However, in these ac- 
~ counts we have increased the provision for 
depreciation by £265,914 to £968,786. 
Higher provisions for depreciation occur 
in the accounts of nearly all the subsidiary 
companies throughout the Group and arise 
mainly in connection with completion of 
construction of plants for increased manu- 
facturing capacity with improved effici- 
encies for our principal chemical products. 
The new plants provided came into oper- 
ation progressively throughout the year and 
an expensive “teething” period elapsed be- 
fore they attained full efficiency and their 
rated productive capacities, and before 
achieving satisfactory costs of production. 

Based on the lower rates of taxation now 
in force it is estimated that we require to 
provide £809,640, which is £244,123 less 
than a year ago, and consequently, our 
Group income after taxation, at £ 1,003,738, 
has declined by £41,444. 

In July 1958, as a result of capitalisation 
of reserves, the Ordinary stock (which was 
reconverted into shares) was increased to 
£8,114,743, on which an interim dividend 
was paid in December last of 2% per cent 
less tax at 8s 6d in the £, and your Direc- 
tors now propose a final dividend of 5% 
per cent less tax at 7s 9d in the £, making 
8 per cent for the full year. 

We are left with retentions within the 
Group amounting to £602,558, which is 
£81,510 less than was the case twelve 
months ago. 

Of the profit retained within the Group 
of £602,558, £537,661 has been placed to 
reserves, the profit and loss carry forward 
in the subsidiary companies has increased 
by £44,474, and that of the parent company 
by £20,423. 

The current year has opened with a 
firmer tone than prevailed twelve months 
ago so far as our United Kingdom and 
Australian companies are concerned, and I 
believe that in twelve months’ time you will 
teceive a satisfactory report and statement. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Laporte Chemicals Limited: Although 
this subsidiary pursued a policy of price 
reductions, it was successful in maintaining 
its sales turnover, but with reduced profit 
margins. The completion of the new hydro- 


en. peroxide plant operating by the autox- 
idation process referred to in previous state- 
ments was unfortunately delayed and it was 
not until the last quarter of the year that it 
was operating at rated capacity and effici- 
ency and satisfied the Company that it was 
a technical and commercial success which 
justified it in embarking on this method of 
manufacture on such a large scale. 

Laporte Titanium Limited: This compan 
came through a more than usually difficult 
year with a slight increase of profit after 
meeting a much heavier charge for de- 
preciation on fixed assets not yet fully em- 
ployed. The Phase III additions to manu- 
facturing capacity and the new sulphuric 
acid plant were completed and Laporte 
Titanium Limited is now equipped to deal 
with anticipated additional demands which 
can reasonably be expected. 

Laporte Acids Limited : During this year, 
consequent upon the completion of the 
new sulphuric acid plant at Stallingborough 
for Laporte Titanium Limited, Laporte 
Acids Limited lost the benefit of orders 
from that source, but that was for the 
planned benefit of the Group as a whole. 
The older sulphuric acid plants have been 
dismantled and in consequence the output 
of acid at the Yorkshire works rateably 
curtailed, with corresponding reduction in 
profits for the year ended 31st March 1959. 

The Fullers’ Earth Union, Limited: This 
company enjoyed a successful year’s trading 
following the modernisation of its plants 
during recent years and improvement of its 
manufacturing technique. 

Laporte Chemicals (Australia) Propriet- 
ary Limited: This subsidiary has made 
good progress and should continue to do so 
during the current year. 

Pembina Mountain Clays Limited: The 
first year’s trading results are not satisfact- 
ory, as a loss was incurred. Needless to say, 
the closest attention is being given to the 
affairs of Pembina Mountain Clays Limited 
by all concerned, and it is anticipated that 
better results will be achieved at an early 
date. 

After reviewing the activities of the As- 
sociated Companies, the Statement cont- 
inued: The Chemical and Engineering 
Research and Development Departments 
throughout the Group have enjoyed the 
satisfaction of witnessing practical de- 
monstrations of the value of their joint 
work in connection with some large scale 
capital projects on which they have been 
engaged for several years past. 


EXTENSION OF THE GROUP 


The Company has acquired the whole of 
the issued capital of The Sheffield Chemical 
Company Limited, James Wilkinson and 
Son Limited and Glebe Mines Limited. 
These three companies were closely allied 
through some of their largest shareholders 
and work in close harmony together with 
a considerable amount of inter-trading. 

The total consideration for the purchases 
has been the issue of 1,285,715 Ordinary, 
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shares of 10s each, allocated as agreed 5 
the vendors as a whole. 
The report was adopted. 


CHARRINGTON 
GARDNER 
LOCKET & Co. 


The Sth annual general meeting 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Co, | 
was held on July 24 in London, Sir Jo 
——— (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cis 
culated statement : 

A year ago I was pleased to be able » 
report record profits and I am able 4; 
year to put before you results which repre. 
sent a further advance. 

Profits after Taxation at £197,383 doy 
an increase of £55,869 on the cor 
ding figure for last year of £141,714. You 
Directors recommend an increased Fig 
Dividend of 7% on the Ordinary Stog 
which, with the Interim Dividend, maly 
a total of 11%. 

The distribution of fuel oil as it continu 
to develop is assisting in our improvd 
results, but I must make it plain that ty 
increase in the profits of the Company i 
not due to an exceptional rise in oil profit, 
Trade in coal and coke has made a valuabl 
contribution. 

Our Lighterage Department has inevitably 
suffered from the general decline in Te 
available for carriage by barge which ha 
occurred in the Port of London this lis 
year. Our fleet has been maintained in good 
condition and soine of the larger craft com 
verted to the carriage of oil. 

Our sales of house coai continve to 
decrease, whilst those of smokeless solid 
fuel show a marked tendency to rise. We 
have made a feature of smokeless solid fuels 
for some years, and with the introduction 
of the Clean Air Act we expect to maintan 
fully our lead in this market and to ofiet 
the public a wide variety of those availible, 

It is only to be expected that our sales of 
coal and coke for industrial purposes should 
show a decline in tonnage in view of the 
increase in the use of oil in this field, bet 
in so far as those customers have continued 
to use coal and coke, our trade has bee 
maintained in all respects. 

The Company’s trade in oil has continued 
to advance sharply in line with the nation 
tendency. 

The comparatively young branch of tht 
Company's oil trade in Birmingham 
developing well, and already more storatt 
has been provided at our terminal at Bet 
worth. 

The Mobil Company is at present eng 
ged in the construction of an ocean te 
for their various petroleum products # 
Ellesmere Port, near Liverpool, and we hi 
been entrusted by them with the marketing 
and distribution of all their fuel oils fom 
this point. ; 

Our capital expenditure has continued 
during the past year at a fairly high ket 
Our plans for future expenditure ate 
the provision of the additional plant nect* 
sary to handle our trade in all types of fue 
I believe that this immediate programme § 
within the compass of our existing finance 
resources, and I look forward to a continu 
tion of the Company’s good progress 

The report was adopted. 
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THE MIDL 
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0) 

CME The 37th annual meeting of The Midland 
ar Distillers Limited was held on July 17 

¢ Oldbury, Mr R. B. Robinson, B.A. (the 

thi airman), presiding. 

Pe rhe following is the statement by the 
hairman circulated with the report and 

- ccounts for the nine months ended 31st 

Pe MR ach, 1959: 


In my statement to you in December last 
referred to the absence of Mr. Stanlev 
Robinson and to our hope that we should 
toon see him back and in good health. | 
m more than glad to say that both these 
vishes have been fulfilled though as some 
f you mav have seen from Press An- 
ouncements he has on medical advice relin- 
nuished his responsibilities as Chairman. 
have been elected in his stead and Mr 
Brendan Robinson has been elected as 
‘ice-Chairman. Mr Stanley Robinson oc- 


Find 


ny i 


a upied the Chair for twenty particularly 
h has difficult vears. As to his success in that 


ffice, | need do no more here than point 
o the present position and reputation of 


‘cone AS Company; they speak for themselves. 


Ve are indeed glad that Mr Stanley 
+ to BEpobinson’s services and long experience 
solid ee still available to our Board. 
. We 
fn CHANGE IN ACCOUNTING YEAR 
‘le The Accounts now before you cover, as 
‘able, Morecast in December last, a nine months 
Jes of period; our vear end is now 31st March and 
ould MEE” consequence of this it is not profitable to 
of the ake comparisons with the last. Accounts. 
i, bot MN only does a change of this kind intro- 
sinned MOS? difficulties on the first occasion but 
been Me” addition we are holding our Anoual 

eneral Meeting two months earlier, relat- 
sont bvely, than in the past. We are grateful to 
seal lessrs. Harrison, West, Ledsam & Co., the 

ompany’s Auditors; Messrs T. O. Wil- 
of the hams & Davies, the Auditors under the 
in so Agreement and to all the Company's 
one aff concerned for all that they have done 
+ Bei ee make this possible. 

Asa result of the change in the account- 
enge Pre Year certain tax provisions amounting 
=—| w £191,791 are no longer required. We 
cts. at a ‘plied this useful non-recurring 
have ve to the General and Obsolescence 
etn imin ts. A secondary effect is the virtual 
, from ation of the provision for taxation 


onder “Carrent Liabilities” and a consider- 
1 seduction in the item "Income Tax 
 pavable January Ist, 1960.” 
ic reterred last December to the fact that 
e Were liquidating some of our Local 
ans. With one exception these invest- 
o. have now been called in and the 
tv arising has been used to finance 
Mporarily high stocks and to purchase 
&X Reserve Certificates. 
me —— in debtors and the high 
~~ should not mislead you into _in- 
8 aay reduction in our activities. The 
Pienation lies in the fact that at 30th June 
v have large sums owing to us 
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AND TAR 
DISTILLERS LIMITED 


IMPROVING DELIVERY POSITION 


from Local Authorities for deliveries of 


Road Tar, whilst at 3lst March the 
season's deliveries have not yet commenced. 

During the period under review the first 
annual Sinking Fund instalment of { 10,000 
has been applied bv the Trustees in the 
purchase of £10,854 (nominal) of our 
Debenture Stock. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The price-cutting in Petroleum Fuel Oil, 
which I referred to last time, continues 
and our prices have had to reflect it; on 
the other hand deliveries are improving and 
the effect of the Steel recession: seems to be 
moving away. 

Our Tar Acid home sates continue to be 
reasonably good. Mr Brendan Robinson, 
our new Vice-Chairman, was in the U.S.A. 
earlier in the vear on the affairs of our 
American Subsidiary. Whilst he is not 
despondent on a long view, and indeed, 
sales are improving, there is no doubt of 
the present competitive effect of the large 
quantities of domestic tar acids. We are 
more than ever glad to have our own 
small storage installation (Midland Storage 
Inc.) and its activities extra to the primary 
purpose of handling our Tar Acids justify 
some optimism. 


PRODUCTION OF SFCONDARY 
DERIVATIVES 


In the’ policy of —— 


derivatives from our 


synthetic rubber for tyre construction. 


Our Chief Research Chemist and Chief 
Chemical Engineer have recently been in 
the U.S.A. The experience and the inform- 
ation they have gained in their tour will 


be of considerable benefit to us. 


We have, as you may well imagine, many 
visitors to see our Four Ashes Refinery 
from time to time, and we were extremely 
glad to welcome the Midland Section of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers under its 


President, Mr Bate, in October last. 


In the new distillation plant at Nechells 
we have met with some unfortunate teeth- 
ing troubles but experience so far indicates 
that its performance and ease of control 
are remarkable. There is still a good deal 
of redevelopment to do at Nechells as I 
indicated to you in December last but this 


programme is well in hand. 


Once again I must thank all our staff 
and workpeople for their loyal and efficient 


service. 


The re 
Shares wes 


secondary 
orthodox Refined 
Products at Four Ashes, we are making 
successful progress. As an example of this 
our plant to make 2-Vinyl Pyridine from 
Alpha Picoline went into successful’ oper- 
ation at the programmed date at the be- 
ginning of February last and is now in 
commercial production. This chemical is 
mainly used in the preparation of a special 


port and accounts were adopted 


and the dividend of 74% on the Ordinary 
approved, 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Below are excerpts from the Chairman’s 
Review of the Year: — 

Sales at home and overseas and income 
from investments were again a record at 
£76,786,000. 

Profits after all charges and taxation were 
£569,903 higher at £ 3,913,410. 

The sale of beer in flat top cans again 
increased and there are now 118 different 
types of canned beer available. 

It is also encouraging to report a growing 
interest in canning among soft drink manu- 
facturers and we anticipate that several of 
their products will be marketed in cans 
during the coming twelve months, 


RESEARCH AND, ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT 

Expenditure on Research, 
and Production Development was some 
£750,000 and is still increasing. The work 
already done has resulted in improvements 
in techniques, equipment and materials, the 
advantages of which are passed our 
customers — and also to many of our sup- 
pliers. The sum spent, although a large one, 
has to cover not only our needs in an in- 
creasingly diversified field, but also to some 
extent our associated and 
diary companies. 

Research. Vhe substantial enlargement of 
our research facilities to which I| referred 
last vear 1s now nearing completion. 

Our greatest efforts are directed towards 
economy in the use of tinplate and to the 
development of more economical protective 
and decorative materials and processes. We 
have also extended the breadth and depth 
of our research and development work on 
plastic containers and greatly intensified our 
efforts to achieve supremacy as suppliers 
of containers and service to the frozen 
food industry. 

Technical Engineering Development. The 
new facilities at Boreham Wood for engin- 
eering developments are in fairly full oce 
cupation and have already enabled work 
to expand into the non-metallic field. The 
development programmes in all fields have 
been designed to ensure that the Company 
will continue to keep firmly in the lead in 
its manufacturing techniques. 

Production Engineering Development. 
Service to ovr customers is being provided 
on an expanding scale and extensions to the 
service depots have been put in hand to 
give the increased facilities required. 

We have always considered it of the 
utmost importance to give service, in a very 
wide sense, to our canning customers. 
Similar assistance is now being rendered to 
our customers using paper and plastic con- 
tainers. A new range of equipment has 
already been developed and is being added 
to as the ficld expands. 

I anticipate an expanding demand for our 
products but despite the technical advances 
which we are making, we shall, I think, be 
hard put to it to hold our profit margins. 

At the Annual General Meeting the resole 
utions adopting the Report and Accounts, 
the Dividend, re-electing retiring Directors, 
altering the Articles, and capitalising the 
Reserves, were approved. 


Engineering 


to 


ot 


those subsi- 
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AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE CORPORATION 


The 23rd annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation Lim- 
ited was held on July 21 in London, Mr 
W. H. Gatty Saunt (chairman and joint 
managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 

The Consolidated Accounts show that 
operating profits of £903,333 compared 
with {1,116,775 in the previous year, were 
down by £213,442. 

However, when we come to ”Net Profits 
after Tax and Minority Interests” of 
£253,684, compared with £323,251, the 
reduction is only £69,567 and, after 
maintaining dividends on the Ordinary 
Stock at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum, we have been able to increase the 
net amount carried forward by £84,871. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 

In my Statement a year ago, I warned you 
that the substantial reduction of all con- 
structional work and the progressive re- 
duction in expenditure on road maintenance 
was continuing during the year now under 
review and would inevitably result in 
contraction of our trade and profits. We 
also had to contend with the most adverse 
weather conditions experienced in any 
summer since the War. Since early March 
of this current year, however, our tonnage 
and profit have shown substantial improve- 
ment compared with last year and we have 
every reason to believe this upward trend 
will continue. 

While it is, of course, disappointing to 
have to report a reduction in operating 
profits of over £200,000 even though the 
met reduction after tax, etc., is as above- 
mentioned only approximately £70,000, it 
is, I think, fair to point out that this is 
considerably more than offset by realised 
tax-free Capital Profits, and still further by 
our indirect interests in the profits of As- 
sociated Companies not consolidated in our 
Accounts. 

The Capital Distribution of 5 per cent., 
£62,500, referred to in the Directors’ 
Report, derives from our shipping Subsid- 
iary, but your Company also received on 
its holding of Amalgamated Limestone 
Corporation Shares a Capital Distribution 
of 6d per Share in November, 1958. A 
further Capital Distribution of 2s per 
Share will be received on the Sth 
August. These two distributions amount 
to £127,890, and this sum added to approx- 
imately £10,000 still left to the credit of 
the Capital Profits Account from other 
sources, means that an amount equal to 11 
per cent. tax-free on our Ordinary Stock 
still remains undistributed. 

Last year 1 referred also to the heavy 
burden of the old Distributed Profits Tax, 
especially on our Preference Dividends. We 
have enjoyed only partial alleviation in the 
year under review, but henceforth, the 
effect for our Company is such that it 
would now actually cost less (in the net 
amount distributed plus the amount of 
taxation involved) to pay our Preference 
Dividend and 20 per cent. on our Ordin- 
ary capital, than it used to cost to pay our 
Preference Dividend and 15 per cent, a 


remark which should not be taken to impl 
any present intention to increase dividends 
to that extent. 

From the Directors’. Report and Chair- 
man’s Statement of Amalgamated Limestone 
Corporation Ltd. you will see that from 
the proceeds of the sale of its Cement 
Works at Plymouth, it repaid on the Ist 
July, 1958 our loan of £500,000 and also 
retained a profit of £372,000. 

The profits of that Company derived 
from its wholly-owned undertakings in the 
United Kingdom are, of céurse, consol- 
idated in our Company's Accounts, but its 
holdings in Ulster and Kenya are minority 
(but only just minority) interests. The 
profits accruing thereon are not, and can- 
not be, consolidated in its Accounts, still 
less in the Accounts of our Company. 

It is therefore pertinent to draw your 
attention to the substantial achievements of 
both Ulster Limestone Corporation and the 
British Standard Portland Cement Company 
of Kenya, described by Colonel Cleaver in 
his Statement to Shareholders of Amalgam- 
ated Limestone Corporation Ltd. 


ANNUAL REVALUATION OF FIXED 
ASSETS 


This seems to me to be an appropriate 
point at which to refer to our annual re- 
valuation of Fixed Assets‘by Messrs. Gerald 
Eve & Co. and of our ships by Messrs. 
T. W. Tamplin, which, as at 31st October, 
1958, were as follows: Balance 


Sheet Valuation 
£ £ 
POO assis scsscscrie 1,150,000 1,787,000 
Freehold and Leasehold 
Fixed Plant and 
Machinery _............ 1,530,000 3,315,000 
Loose: and Mobile 
Equipment _............ 243,000 1,054,000 


Ships, including pay- 
ments on account of 


MEW GUIDE (55 scksieseesesc 1,027,000 1,328,000 
from which it can be seen that such 
valuations aggregate nearly £7,500,000 


against written-down book values of less 
than £4,000,000. In addition there is, of 
course, our valuable holding in Amalgam- 
ated Limestone Corporation Ltd. 

It is especially noteworthy that the valu- 
ation of our ships at a time when shipping 
values are at the lowest point for twenty 
years and £200,000 below last year’s valu- 
ation, still exceeds book value by £300,000. 

The reliability and validity of our annual 
revaluations has been strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that the purchase price of the 
Cement Works sold last year by Amalgam- 
ated Limestone was actually based on 
Messrs. Gerald Eve’s valuation. 

With regard to Tarmac Limited, prelim- 
inary conversations with a view to amalg- 
amation were initiated early this year. 

In conclusion, I would like to express 
my thanks to each and everyone of our 
Executive Directors, who coped so well 
with what was a really difficult year. 

Once again I am glad to report that no 
labour troubles have marred the happy 
relationships which exist in all branches of 
our Corporation and I am sure you wil 
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join with me in expressing our thanks to 
all concerned. 
In response to-a Shareholder’s 





a T'S question 
regarding the negotiations with Tarmac 
Limited, the Chairman said: Sever,j 





months ago it seemed to us to be a very 
constructive amalgamation and on both 
sides -we tried very hard to work oy 
mutually satisfactory terms. We very near. 
ly came to terms, but when we attempted 
to compromise the gap seemed to widen, 
and last week it became quite apparent thy 
we could not get agreement on terms 
which would be proper to go on with ang 
we could not recommend such terms to ou 
Shareholders, so we had to issue a notig 
to the effect that the negotiations had 
broken down.” 

The report and accounts were adopted, 















CHAMBERS WHARF AND 
COLD STORES LTD. 


IMPROVED FACILITIES 


The 32nd annual general meeting of 
Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores Limited 
was held on July 29 in London, Mr. Charles 
Goldrei (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 

The Net Profit before Taxation for the 
52 weeks ended 27th March 1959, after 
charging Depreciation and the other charges 
detailed in the accounts is £295,029, as 
against £350,476 for 1957/58. The charge 
for Taxation is £148,955 as agains 
£ 204,598, thus leaving the Net Profit after “ 
Tax at £146,074 as against £ 145,878 for the 
previous year. £54,000 has been transferred 
to General Reserve. 

Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a Final Ordinary Share Dividend of 
114% making 16%% for the period — the 
equivalent dividend for the previous year on 
the Ordinary Share Capital as augmented 
by the Scrip issue in September 1958 would 
be 161/8%. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

In my Statement last year, I reported the 
completion of the extension to our River 
side Jetty. This has considerably improved 
our Riverside berthing and cargo handling 
facilities and enabled us to increase the 
number of ships worked. During the veaf 
two of our older warehouses have beet 
demolished and are being replaced by 4 
modern riverside Dry Goods Warehouse of 
some 3,500 tons capacity, which should & 
completed by the end of the vear. We hurt 
acquired the adjoining freehold riverside 
warehouses, known as Sterling Whit 
which, after alterations, should be available 
by September next. 

In order to improve the facilities offer 
to our customers, especially in the Meat 
Quick Frozen Food Trades, a night servict 
at our Riverside Cold Store has been ™ 
operation since May Ist 1959. aise 

Your Directors decided that the time ha 
arrived to provide additional cold storag 
accommodation in the suburbs of Londo 
and so assist in the distribution of ~~ 
Frozen Foods. We are eee ae 
ing a modern mechanised Co 
some §,000 tons capacity in the Waltham 
tow area, and this we hope will be in ope 
ation before the end of the summer. opted 

The report and accounts were 94 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY OVERSEAS 
LIMITED 


The trading results of the Overseas 
Group have again shown an increase on 
the previous year but this year the in- 
crease has been less pronounced. The sales 
of the overseas _ subsidiaries . totalled 
{18,770,000 representing a rise of just over 
4°,;, the trading profits were correspond- 
ingly higher at £2,242,000. : 

During the year our subsidiary in South 
Africa completed its twenty-fifth year of 
operations and in so doing followed closely 
on our Indian Company’s anniversary, 
which was celebrated last year. 

Demand for the Group’s products con- 
tinues to rise and additional manufacturing 
operations have been started in India, 
Malaya and South Africa. 

In India, land has been purchased at 
Faridabad near Delhi for a new factory 
to serve customers in Northern India and 
it is hoped to commence production in the 
new premises early next year. An additional 
factory is also planned in the Bombay area 
and negotiations for a suitable site are in 
progress. : , 

The factory at Petaling Jaya near Kuala 
Lumpur in the Federation of Malaya, to 
which I referred last year, is almost com- 
pleted and will shortly be in production. 
This factory will initially be equipped to 
produce general line containers and will 
serve the needs of the expanding industry 
in the Kuala Lumpur area. There are en- 
couraging signs that the availability of 
Metal Box containers will stimulate existing 
local packaging industries. 

In South Africa, the Vanderbijl Park fac- 
tory is being extended and will be equipped 
with a new high speed line built by Metal 
Box England for the manufacture of beer 
cans. 

All the factories will be equipped with 
modern machinery manufactured by the 
Home Company, thereby providing a very 
valuable market for exports from the Home 
Machine Shops. During the year machinery 
to the value of £850,000 was exported 
Overseas, 

Towards the end of the year the Com- 
Pany acquired from its Italian associates 
their holding in La Superbox Fabbrica Con- 
tentori Metallici S.p.A., the can making 
Company in Florence to which reference 
was made last year. More than 90% of the 
capital of that company is now held by 
Us, the balance being held by our associates 
— and America. 

he existing factory is being equipped 
With additional Metal Box mac heey ed 
Wil operate under our management. 
. ‘C18 expected that the demand for cans 
in Italy will steadily increase following the 
Menshment, of the European Common 
Marker, and it is planned to build a second 
“tory in Italy during the coming year. 


EXPORTS 
fh the past yes we have exported goods 
‘value of £2,660,000. This shows an 


“vance of some 10% over the 
years f, 


revious 
. igure, part of which relates to 
4. ery and equipment manufactured in 


ny Company’s factories. This con- 


¢ changing pattern of our exports. 
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THE MOUNTAIN COPPER COMPANY, 


The 57th annual general meeting of The 
Mountain Copper Company, Limited was 
held on July 17 in London, Mr. R. Ellerton 
Binns, B.Sc., M.1.M.M. (the chairman) 
presiding. : 

The —_— is an extract from his cir- 
culated Review : 

The operations for the year ended 31st 

December, 1958 resulted in a Group Profit 
on Sales of £188,118 as compared with 
£174,715. The total gross earnings amount 
to £193,984 as against {£217,757 for 1957. 
The reduction in gross earnings is due to 
the fact that San Francisco Chemical 
Company paid no dividend in respect of 
the year under review, whereas in the 
previous year we received £35,478 
($100,000) from that source. These results 
can be considered most satisfactory, for the 
year was an exceptionally difficult one 
characterised by extremely erratic trading 
conditions. 
SHASTA OPERATIONS: The adverse effect 
of the American business recession was 
decidedly more marked in the earlier part 
of the year, the general trend being toward 
a gradual improvement. 

Nith regard to the current year I am 
pleased to report that pyrites sales to date 
are higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1958 and the gradual improvement 
which marked the latter half of that year 
so far appears to have been maintained. The 
future, however, remains obscure, fraught 
as it is with the prospects of labour troubles 
and major strikes in the United States, 
which could adversely affect our business. 


However, I believe that in the absence of 
any unforeseen setback or protracted strike 
troubles the current year should be a better 
one for Shasta than was 1958, 
MARTINEZ: The rapid fluctuations and 
changes in Martinez operations and sales as 
evidenced in the past year’s working should 
clearly indicate the difficulty of gauging 
with any reasonable accuracy even the 
trend of that business over a twelvemonth. 
On the other hand sales to date remain 
satisfactory and accordingly, bearing in 
mind the probability of strikes and other 
troubles, I think we can look forward to 
the current year’s results being as good as 
those for the year of the Accounts. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 8 
As I have previously stated, the San Fran- 
cisco Chemical Company, in which we hold 
a 50% interest, paid no dividend in respect 
of 1958 although the results were better than 
those for the previous year. Its liquid posie 
tion, having regard to its immediate come 
mitments, remains satisfactory, a factor 
which, together with the large reserve of 
ore now proved and available at Cherokee 
and other areas and the highly efficient 
plant and equipment now in service, = 
be regarded as providing the Company wit 
a sound platform from which to take-off 
on its next important expansion stage. 
The resolution for the adoption of the 
report and accounts and the payment of a 
dividend of 9d per share, less tax, was 
moved by the Chairman, seconded by Sir 
Denys Lowson, Bt., (Deputy Chairman) 
and was duly approved. 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 


At its meeting on 10th June 1959, the 
Banks Control Commission approved the 
Accounts for 1958 and the proposals of the 
Directors. The dividend is fixed at 200 francs 
gross (against 175 francs for the financial 
year 1957), including the guaranteed mini- 
mum interest of 69 francs 63 and a super- 
dividend of 130 francs 37. Payment was 
made on the 6th July 1959 at the rate of 
176 francs nett. 

The Banks Control Commission also ap- 
proved the proposal to increase the Capital 
and Reserves of the Credit Lyonnais. The 
capital is thus increased to 12 thousand 
million francs and the Reserves entered in 
the Balance Sheet to 2,500 million francs. 

The Report stresses that results show a 
definite improvement with a total of 
944,407,682 francs against 673,179,641 francs. 
Interest charges continue to increase consi- 
derably; although capital employed in dis- 
count and overdraft operations increased to 
a lesser extent, it reaped the benefit of a 
continuance in the official discount rate 
at 5% during a greater part of the year. 
Commissions on bank operations increased 
to a modest extent, and stock exchange 
operations have fallen sharply. The mass 
share issues dealt with in 1958 favoured an 
expansion in commission on subscriptions. 
The increase in operating expenses is due 
primarily to interest paid (especially with 
respect to re-discount and pension trans- 
actions) as well as to a heavy increase in 
fiscal burdens. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER 


& TRADING 


The annual general meeting of Millars? 
Timber & Trading Co., Ltd., was held on 
July 6 in London, Major A. W. Bird, 
D.S.O., managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Directors’ Statement for the year 1958: 

Trading results showed a_ reduction 
compared with 1957. The Group trading 
surplus fell from £365,290 to £293,074 
although turnover did not suffer to a great 
extent, being only 5 per cent. down. Net 
profit amounted to £87,914, and from that 
we have transferred £20,000 to Contin- 
gencies and General Reserves. 

The merchanting side of our timber 
business made reasonable profits. The main 
cause of the falling away in our profits was 
the Jarrah and Karri side of our business 
in the domestic Australian market. The 
turnover in the export markets for Jarrah 
was well maintained although there was 
keen competition from other woods and 
amongst the Jarrah and Karri producers 
themselves. 

Our Liverpool Company—David Roberts, 
Son & Company (Bootle) Limited—made 
satisfactory profits and increased their turn- 
over. They are the main specialists in the 
Greenheart trade throughout the world, 
Greenheart is in increasing use in docks, 
harbours, and similar marine works every 
where. 

Unrest in the Middle East disturbed our 
markets, but we are actively in exe 
panding our sales elsewhere, and thes 
efforts have met with some success. 
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AMALGAMATED 
LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


The 8th annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Limestone Corporation Lim- 
ited was held on July 21 in London, Colonel 
D. W. Cleaver, D.S.O. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

I will mention first the sale of Saltram 
Cement Works which enabled us on Ist 
July, 1958, to repay £500,000 borrowed 
from our Parent Company, Amalgamated 
Roadstone Corporation Ltd. 

It also resulted in a Revenue Profit of 
£196,672 and a Capital Profit of £175,979. 
It is this Capital Profit which, supplemented 
by a recent receipt from Kenya, provides 
the £200,000 which we have decided to 
distribute on the Sth August 1959, being 
2s. per Share free of Income Tax and Sur- 


tax, 
THE YEAR'S RESULTS 

Trading Profit of our wholly-owned 
andertaking amounted to £160,090 (which 
included seven months profit only in respect 
of Saltram Cement Works which were sold 
as from Ist June, 1958), against £175,998 
for the previous vear. Depreciation absorbs 
£45,910, Loan Interest £20,000, Taxation 
£170,960, Auditors’ and Valuation Fees 
£ 2.420, leaving. after bringing to credit the 
above-mentioned Revenue’ Profit — of 
£196,672 arising from the sale of Saltram 
Cement Works, £117,472 to be added to 
the net amount to be carried forward which 
will then be £274,962. 

The exceptionally wet summer of 1958 
was most adverse to our trade in ground 
limestone for agriculture, but I am glad 
to say that this current year is looking much 
better and we must hope for continuation 
of fine weather for the rest of this season. 
Profits from the Company’s other activities 
were satisfactory and are being maintained. 

Ulster Limestone Corporation whose 
trade, as you know, is also the production 
and sale of ground limestone for agri- 
cultural purposes, suffered from last year’s 
exceptionally wet season; its profits were 
about one-third lower than those of the 
previous year. Since March this year, how- 
ever, its production and sales have recover- 
ed well and given a continuation of favour- 
able weather conditions, I shall be surprised 
if the current year’s results are not back 
to those of previous years. 

I am glad to be able to report that having 
ploughed back all profits available to that 
end, it has now redeemed in full in four 
successive annual instalments, the whole of 
the £94,000 Loan Stock issued to finance its 
undertakings. The resultant undivided 
profit was capitalised by the issue to Share- 
holders bv way of bonus, of new Redeemable 
Stock the total amount of which is now 
again £94,000. 

PLANT EXTENSIONS COMPLETED 


The British Standard Portland Cement 
Company in Kenya continues to flourish. 
The Plant extensions to which I referred 
last year have been completed and the 
productive capacity can be rated at 300.000 
tons of cement per annum. Average selling 
prices in East Africa have shown some 
contraction during the year undeg review, 
but the very high quality of cement pro- 
duced, and its consequent ever-increasing 
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popularity with consumers, together with 
reduced costs stemming from the increase 
in production, should enable the Company 
to continue to show excellent results. 

_ This Company has also now redeemed 
out of profit the whole of the £560,000 
Loan Stock issued to finance the first stage 
of its development. Also out of profit, its 
capital expenditure on properties and works 
as at 3lst October, 1958, amounted to over 
£1,900,000 and its net liquid surplus had 
grown to over £400,000. 








BRITISH SUGAR CORPORATION 


The 23rd Annual Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of British Sugar Corporation Limited 
was held on July 28th in London. 

The following is 2" extract from the 
circulated address © i;,: Chairman, Sir 
Edmund Bacon, Br., tur the year ended 
March 31st, 1959. 

Turning now to the agricultural and 
operating results of the past twelve months, 
I am able to tell you that with a yield of 
§,724.328 tons the 1958-59 sugar beet crop 
established a new record for this country. 
It was almost a million tons higher than the 
average of the previous five vears. The crop 
was grown by 35,454 farmers on 413,658 
acres, representing an average of 11.67 acres 
per grower. 

Manv individual factorv yields per acre 
were also records. Spalding averaged 16.53 
ton per crop acre and five East Anglian 
factories had vields of over 15 tons per 
acre. The average yield for the whole 
country was 13.88 tons per acre, compared 
with the previous record of 13.11 tons in 
1953-4, and 11.81 tons, the average of the 
past five years. 


FAVOURABLE WEATHER 


Favourable weather during the winter of 
1957-58, which facilitated the preparation 
of excellent seedbeds, gave the crop a good 
start, and the excellent germinating quality 
of 1957 harvest seed resulted in higher plant 
populations. Heavy rains during spring and 
early summer kept the crop growing and 
prevented the spread of aphids, with the 
result that it was relatively free of virus 
yellows. 

In addition there was a greater use of 
systemic insecticides.than in any previous 
season and one-quarter of the crop, or 
100,000 acres, was sprayed by the end of 
July. Another favourable feature was the 
good growing weather during the autumn, 
which resulted in a steady increase in root 
weights during the greater part of the 
campaign. 

Harvesting was handicapped by periods 
of excessive rain in the South and snow in 
the North, but thanks to strenuous efforts 
by growers and our field staffs, factories 
were kept fully supplied, and the whole 
crop, with the exception of some very small 


quantities of frozen or waterlogged beer, 


was delivered. Although the heavy rainfall 


depressed sugar contents to around 15 per 
cent., juice purity has shown a welcome 
improvement and has been equalled only 


once in the past five years. 
ADVANCE IN MECHANISATION 


The fact that about 60 per cent. of the 
crop was harvested mechanically compared 
with about © per cent. ten years ago shows 
the advance that has been made in the 
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In the absence of that Company’s Ag 
counts and Directors’ Report, this is, | think, 
the best way to bring home to you the 
value of this investment. As soon as the 
Directors’ Report reaches us, copies will 
be circulated to you. 

The staff and workmen have worked 
throughout with their usual zeal, and og 
your behalf I take this opportunity of 
thanking them for their unfailing goodwilj 
and assistance. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 























mechanisation of autumn work on the erp, 
Similar if less spectacular progress is being 
made with the mechanisation of pring 
work to reduce hand labour, and 42 pet 
cent. of the total acreage was sown |i 
year with specially-processed seed. 

This has been brought about to no small 
extent by the demonstrations which we have 
organised in conjunction with the Suga 
Beet Research and Education Committee, 
Both the spring and autumn demonstrations 
in 1958 were well attended and very succes. 
ful. 

Sugar production consisted of 451,24 
tons of white and 285,550 tons of raw sugar, 
equivalent to a total output in terms of 
white sugar of 722,538 tons. The production 
of dried pulp in all forms was 413,888 tons. 
The increase in the production of pulp nus 
to 19,811 tons enabled them to be more 
widely offered both to growers and the 
feeding-stuffs trade and they have been 
well received. Molasses production was 
242,735 tons. 


NEW TECHNICAL RECORDS 


I am glad to tell you that new technica 
records have been achieved. These have 
been made possible both by our policy of 
capital expenditure to expand capacity and 
increase efficiency and by the magnificent 
work of our employees at all levels, in 
preparing for the campaign and in the 
campaign operations. 

The daily slicing capacity of the factories 
rose to a new high level of 47,617 tons pet 
day, and even at this capacity the loss of 
sugar which occurred in processing was the 
lowest recorded. 

We have again reduced considerably out 
seasonal labour complement so that the 
number of man-minutes per ton of beet 
worked has reached a new low level. 

Capital expenditure last vear ws 
£1,898,000, a sum which has never befor 
been exceeded in the history of the Cor 
poration. We have not vet obtained tht 
full benefit of this expenditure, as much ° 
it is being devoted to large schemes whic 
will take two years to complete, 4" 
example, continuous extraction plats * 
three factories and one new power Pi 
Amongst projects completed during "* 
year were the erection of bulk sugar s!* 
at Brigg, the provision of a large pulp art 
at Cantley, improvement in beet recep’ 
at Cupar, and a new evaporator plant # 
Ipswich. 

The use of automatic control 
instrumentation has been widely develop 
in our factories and this work has resuité 
in a more constant quality of output 
generally in improved working condition 

The report and accounts were sdopte? 
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* MONTECATINI” 


Societa Generale per |’Industria 
Mineraria (Milan) 


The Board of Directors of Societd 
Montecatini met on June 15 in order to 
review the progress made by the Company 
and the Group as a whole during the first 

art of the current business year. 

The economic results of the first three 
months of 1959 are better than those of the 
comparable period of the previous year. 
For the period January-May 1959, substan- 
tial progress in production, sales and deliv- 
eries, whether in respect of Montecatini or 
the Group as a whole, may also be recor- 
ded. The Montecatini Company itself has 
had an average increase of 5% in its turn- 
over up to now. 

The Board also took note that, following 
the resolution adopted at the Company's 
Annual General Meeting of April 28, 1959, 
a bond issue for $10m. is to be floated in 
the United States, in co-operation with 
Mediobanca. This loan will be underwritten 
by a group of American banks led by 
Lazard Freres & Co., Lehman Brothers and 
Kuhn Loeb & Co. It will ensure the neces- 
sary funds for the erection of a plant for 
the production of Moplen (polypropylene). 
This plant is expected to be completed and 
on stream by the beginning of 1961, and 
will further increase the high esteem in 
which both Montecatini’s technical prowess 
and its achievements are held abroad. 

The issue of the second part of Italian 
bonds totalling Lit. 30,000m. has been def- 
erred, however, pending the provision of 
legislation, which has been foreshadowed 
for some time, regarding the incidence of 
income tax on the interest accruing on bond 
holdings. 

The Board further noted with satisfaction 
the gradual but steady development of the 
wide production programme of the Parent 
Company and its subsidiariés, which con- 
tinue to follow, especially in the depressed 
areas of Italy, the traditional Montecatini 
policy which tries to combine the provision 
of production facilities in accordance with 
sensible market requirements, with the ob- 
jective of contributing, directly and indir- 
ectly, to raising the standard of living of 
the Italian people in the wider general 
interest. 

Fully conscious of its duties as a great 
national enterprise, the Montecatini Com- 
pany has a number of industrial projects in 
the planning stage and in process of erec- 
tion in various parts of the country, and 
Particularly in the following eleven pro- 
vinces: Grosseto, Terni, Pescara, Naples, 
Foggia, Brindisi, Catanzaro, Syracuse, Cal- 
tanissetta, Agrigento, Cagliari. 

These projects are in almost every case 
of considerable magnitude and some are 
constructed on a grandiose scale. They are 
always exceedingly well received both by 
the local authorities and by the local po- 
Plation, since it is realised that in the 
ordinary course of events they are bound 
to give rise in their turn to new and 
growing enterprises for ancillary and com- 
Plementary production. They will also 
Sapoag the expansion of transport facilities 
2y sea and land and the establishment of 
inira-structures, the technical specialisation 

abour and other important aspects of 

*conomic and social life. 
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LOBITOS OILFIELDS 
LIMITED 


The Sist Annual General Meeting of 
Lobitos Oilfields Ltd. was held on July 21, 
Mr F. C. Bowring presiding. 

The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement for the year ended 31st 
December, 1958: 

In addition to the highly competitive 
trading conditions which have prevailed in 
the oil industry during the year under 
review, the results for the year unfortun- 
ately also reflect the serious difficulties with 
which our interests in Peru and Ecuador 
are contending. 

In order to safeguard as far as possible 
the future of your Company’s operations, 
your Board has sought to broaden its in- 
terests. Your Company's stake in Canadian 
oil and gas, and potential oil-bearing ter- 
ritory has been increased; plans for modern- 
ising and increasing the flexibility of the 
Ellesmere Port refinery are under consider- 
ation, and investment in the manufacture of 
specialty products has been increased. 


PERUVIAN SUBSIDIARY 
(C.P.L.) 

The continuing uneconomic domestic 
prices obtainable for refined products ne- 
cessitated severe curtailment of the Field 
operating programme, and by the end of 
December all drilling had ceased and all 
possible economies were being effected. As 
a consequence production is declining and, 
unless economic conditions permit resumpt- 
ion of full drilling, it must continue to 
decline to the detriment of the operating 
companies and the Peruvian economy. 


TANKER 
The new 15,500 dwt. tanker was 
launched on 21st December, 1958, and 


named ”F] Lobo.” She commenced her 
maiden voyage in May. 


DISTRIBUTION AND 
MANUFACTURE 

Highly competitive trading conditions 
continued in the areas served by the three 
distribution companies, but they maintained 
their respective market positions. 

Since the end of the year under review 
your Company has acquired: a majority 
interest in Dussek Brothers & Co. Ltd., 
manufacturers of cable oils and compounds, 
paint and putty and other specialty 


products. 
CANADA 


During the year under review the ex- 
ploration and producing Company of 
Lobitos in Canada, became a subsidiary. It 
acquired further acreage in Pembina and 
two drilling reservations in the Bigoray 
area some miles North East of the Pembina 
Field. Two successful gas wells have been 
drilled on these reservations on a farm- 
out basis, and one of them has indicated 
the presence of a substantial gas reservoir 
at shallow depth. 

Further drilling will, however, be necess- 
ary to evaluate the full potential of these 
discoveries, which are separate from and in 
addition to the Minnehik gas field already 
proved by the Company. 

Lobitos’ field of activities has recently 
been widened by an application for a 
permit to explore approximately 2,500,000 
acres in the Arctic Islands of Cornwallis. 
Bathurst and Melville. It has been arranged 
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for geological and aerial surveys to be 
undertaken immediately. Owing to its geo- 
graphical remoteness, it is proposed to carry 
out these operations through the Round 
Valley Oil Company, which is a subsidiary 
of Lobitos Oilfields Ltd. 

PROFIT 


The Profit of £451,668 shows a sub- 
stantial fall from the results of the previous 


ear in spite of a material reduction in the 
nited Kingdom taxation charge due to 
Investment Allowances granted mainly on 


the new tanker m.v. "El Lobo.” 





SOCIETE ANONYME DES 
AUTOMOBILES PEUGEOT 
(PARIS) 


At the Annual General Meeting held or 
June 23rd with M. Jean Pierre Peugeot in 
the Chair all the resolutions were unanim- 
ously adopted. 

The gross dividend for the financial year 
1958 was fixed at Frs. 962.60 gross for the 
1,600,000 shares at Frs. 11,250 which will 
be payable at the rate of Frs. 756 net at @ 
date to be decided by the Board of Direc- 
tors. This represents an increase of 7 per 
cent on the preceding year, taking into 
account the changes brought about in the 
firm's capital. 

The turnover for the year reached 
Frs. 133 milliard — an increase of 19.56 per 
cent on the previous year — with a total 
production of 188,714 vehicles against 
166,521. The sales in France have increased 
by 4 per cent, while those overseas have 
risen by 51 per cent, this figure being 
greater than that for the total overseas sales 
of the French automobile industry, which 
now stands at 47 per cent for 1958. 

The net profit for the year after deduc- 
tion of Frs. 4,400 million for amortisation 
amounts to Frs. 3,179 million, an increase of 
Frs. 200 million on the previous year, the 
percentage on the turnover being slightly 
less than that of 1957 (2.68 per cent) due 
to the fact that the increased sales consisted 
almost entirely of exports. 


REPFRANCE 


75, Champs-Elysées, Paris, France 

The First Annual General Meeting of 
REPFRANCE was held in Paris on April 
27th under the Chairmanship of M. Jean 
Picard, Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
The following is a summary of the report 
presented by the Board: 

The Company was formed in 1957 by 
Lazard Fréres, Banque de |'Indochine, Chare 
geurs Réunis, Cie Financiére de Suez, Cie 
Frangaise du Sahara, CNEP, CIC, Paternelle, 
Pechelbronn, and Société Financiére de 
l’Artois, in order to finance the develop- 
ment of oil prospection and extraction in 
France and the France area. 

REPFRANCE holds interests in 21 come 
panies engaged in the search for oil. The 
portfolio includes a 2.77 per cent interest 
in SN Repal which itself controls half the 


Hassi Messaoud and Hassi R’Mel oil 
deposits. 
Other holdings include a 10 per cent 


interest in Petrorep which exploits the 
Coulommes deposits in the Paris region. As 
a result of its participations, and of various 
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agreements between interested companies, 
REPFRANCE participates to a greater or 
lesser degree in existing dep«..'s or future 
discoveries from 71 per cent « ‘ the area in 
France for which prospecting permits have 
been granted, and from 85 per cent of the 
concessions in the Sahara. 

Consequently, REPFRANCE shares to the 
extent of 4 per cent in the discovery of the 
Hassi el Gassi field, some 50 miles south of 
Hassi Messaoud, by Peétroles d’Aquitaine. 
The Company also holds 1.5 per cent 
interest in the oil deposits found by 
COPESEP in the Paris region. 

The report, the accounts, and the prop- 
Osals put forward by the Board of Directors 
were adopted. 


HENDERSON’S TRANSVAAL 
ESTATES 


The 47th annual general meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited was 
held on July 8 in London. 

Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E. (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
Sala : 

‘Lhe net profit attributable to the parent 
Company, after all charges including taxa- 
tion, at £89,000, is rather more than double 
the figure for last year, namely £43,700. 
In the light of these very satisfactory results, 
your Board feels justified in recommending 
a final dividend of 15% which will make a 
total distribution for the year of 214%. It 
is probably unnecessary for me to point 
out that the recommended rate of dividend 
is an all-time high in the history of the 
Company. 

Commenting on the Company’s dividend 
record, the Chairman said: Stockholders 
have been well rewarded in the past, and I 
have no hesitation in expressing the view 
that they may look forward with some 
confidence to the future prospects of the 
Company. 

Turning for a moment to the Company’s 
investment portfolio, I may here remark 
that, since the end of the financial year, 
there has been an increase in the value of 
our quoted securities which, on 3rd July, 
showed the very substantial appreciation 
of £350,000 on the balance sheet value of 
£675,000 — as compared with an apprecia- 
tion of £216,000 on 3ist March last. 

The Chairman then reviewed the activi- 
ties of Tweefontein United Collieries 
Limited, White’s South African Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd., and Mineral Holdings 
Limited. 

The report was adopted. 


SPEAR AND JACKSON 


The 54th Annual General a of 
ape & Jackson Limited was held in 
Sheffield on July 16, the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr Stephen M. de 
Bartolomé , presiding. The following are 
extracts from his statement. 

1958 had not been an easy trading year. 
Mr de Bartolomé recalled that a lessening 
of activity in the timber trade inevitably 
affected the Company's important export 
business in wide bandsaws and circular saws, 
just as a general reduction in demand for 
steel had its effect on the Company’s home 
sales of metal-cutting sews, notably segment- 
al enws. 

Despine enfevouretie factors there wore 
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others contributing to the Company’s very 
satisfactory results. In British Columbia, for 
example, an upturn of demand from 
merchants serving the lumber industry, 
prompted by’fears of stoppages, helped to 
explain the better results achieved by the 
re-built Canadian factory. The purchase and 
subsequent trading results of a subsidiary, 
acquired in April, 1958, were also reflected 
in the accounts: Modest improvement had 
been recorded by most manufacturing 
departments, off-set here and there by 
narrowing profit margins. Demand, in 
particular, for first quality Sheffield made 
hand tools had shown no slackening. 

Continuing development was an essential 
condition of continuing prosperity, said Mr 
de Bartolomé, and the Company’s consider- 
able modernisation plans were being pressed 
forward. Outstanding contracts and schemes 
approved required £293,000. 

Group trading profit, before taxation, of 
£317,258 compared with £266,239 for 1957. 
Net profit increased by £26,449 to 
£ 149,938, and recommended by the Direc- 
tors was a dividend of 20% and a bonus of 
174% (as against 20% and 7%% for the 
previous year). The report was adopted 
and an increased distribution of 37'4% was 
approved. ' 


_—— —-— — 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


The 29th annual general meeting of 
Telephone Manufacturing Company Lim- 
ited was held on July 13 in London, Mr 
Fred. T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.LE.E. 
(Chairman and Managing Director), presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 

The Group profit for 1958 amounted to 
£102,848 before providing for Taxation. 
This represents a reduction of £140,316 on 
the figure for 1957. After various adjust- 
ments, including provision for Taxation of 
£59,059, the Balance of Net Profit of the 
Group amounts to £61,890 as against 
£84,412 for 1957. 

We are now suffering from the loss of 
business from the British Post Office for 
Subscribers’ Apparatus and whilst it was 
possible to maintain in 1957 the rate of turn- 
over achieved in 1956 with the help of 
business from other sources, it has proved 
quite impossible to offset the further reduc- 
tion experienced in the year under review. 

The expansion of the Telephone Service 
and the plans for automation are dependent 
on capital being made available. The Post 
Office are not their own masters in this 
respect and until the Treasury loosens the 
purse strings they will continue to be 
handicapped in their planning of the ser- 
vice and prevented from undertaking any 
energetic campaign to expand it. 

The Line Transmission business at our 
St. Mary Cray factory has been well maint- 
ained. Our Capacitor Division, also at St. 
Mary Cray, is growing steadily and we 
believe has a promising future. 

General prospects for the current year 
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DENNISTOWN RUBBER 


COMPANY 


The 26th Annual General Meeting of 
Dennistown Rubber Estates Limited wag 
held on July 10 in London, Sir Harry 
Townend (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from hig 
circulated statement : 

The working profit for the year under 
review was £26,620 compared with £3135} 
for the previous year. This reduction js 
attributable mainly to the lower price which 
we received for our product. Output also 
declined by some 24,000 Ibs. After provid. 
ing for taxation yotr Directors were able 
to maintain the dividend at 20 per cent, 

Replanting is continuing according to 
plan and in 1958 we dealt with 107 acrey 
on Kim Song Estate and 93 acres on Part 
Buntar Estate. At the end of the year th 
Company had 1,319 acres of improved 
material equivalent to 40 per cent of the 
total acreage under rubber. Some 376 acres 
of this improved material were mature. 

Output from the Oil Palm area on Parit 
Buntar Estate continues to improve and this 
area is making a contribution to the profits 
of the Comfany. 

The estimates for the year ending 3is 
December, 1959, are based on an output of 
1,350,000 lbs. The crop harvested up to 
the end of May amounted to 563,600 lbs, 

The present spot London price for No. 1, 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet is around 29d, per |b, 
and is giving us a satisfactory return, 
Prospects for 1959 accordingly appear good, 

The report was adopted. 


WALKER CAIN 


LIMITED 


The 37th ordinary annual general meeting 
of Walker Cain Limived was held on July 
10 in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Brocket (the chait- 
man), presided and, after commenting on 
the adverse weather conditions encountered 
during the year and the setbacks suffered 
by certain heavy and capital goods indu» 
tries together with textiles, continued: 

Against this background of less favour 
able economic conditions our own output 
lost some ground; but the drop in produc 
tion was not alarming and I am glad to sy 
that draught beer, by far the greater a 
of our Brewery, suffered less than bot 
Wines and Spirits sales were well maintained, 

You will remember that for many yest 
I have complained of the high taxation of — 
Beer and Spirits. In my last annual speech 
I expressed the rate in terms of 
tax as 160%. I am therefore grateful to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for — 
the beer duty which, expressed in terms # © 
purchase tax, now stands at a 4 

Following our usual practice, the 
of this reduction in beer duty was imi 
diately passed on to our customers. 

Since the Budget our beer sales him 
risen, but an improvement in trade ¥# 
apparent during March, and one m 

ude that i the 
trade since April is a continuation 
improvement. — _— be a 
a recovery in 
industries manifests iesall, but 


prospects st 
" "Tie cease achogpeed 





















planning a move to Canada? 





. . then be sure your first move Is to 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada imperial Bank, 
with branches coast to coast In Canada, has full 
information on the latest developments and 
opportunities in Canadian business 
Imperial Bank is ready to help you with the 
information you require Write for the highly 
informative, I6-page imperial Bank Booklet. 
** Business Opportunity in Canada‘ 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto !, Canada, 
or to 


London Representative, 
116 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


. 

























4 Sewice SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 


«pital and Reserves Swiss Frances 268,000,000 





With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 
Please address your enquiries to the Head Offices 
tp Zurich, or to. 


The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C2 





Affilated Companies 


-ican Corporation Credit Saisse (Canada) Lid. 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York Montreal 






THE 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
Oven New York Agency: NEW YORK 
on one Representative Office . LONDON  CHICACO 










1873 









BESERSES FS aSSSSSrRactae FRMS* 


Young and Healthy? 


Theses medics enammations doa) bother you and Lite 
Assurance is yours more ov eee ter the setting But you 
ean" afterd big premiueme yet and you well untill you 
ean, yous health may net be quite what Ef is today. 

That is why you should knew about the Progressive 
Benefits patent & gives you the usual sort of Whole 
Life or Endowment policy with the important difference that 
you can add as many as five more policies over the next 
fifteen yeara, whatever your state of health may be 

As far as the Progressive Benefits policy 

8 concerned you are a/ways in the pink of good health 


Write for full details to: 


siti. tse ill Nini calititincsas sisal ~—e meal . 1 4 


& GENERAL assoumance society umiteo 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION. 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, &C4& VEL’ CHANCERY 4446 


Estate Duties 
Investment 


Trust Limited 


is an breestmers trust whose business it is to purchen 
and to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and mall publie companies, whe 
shareholders have te meet Estate Duty liabilitia. 
Exeamors @nd trustees holding shares in nach 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilitia 
will wish to avoid selling out or losmmg control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limite— 
known as EDITH—ready to help in this problem 
Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 
be sert on request. 
‘Martins have always been most helpful. selina ial 

Their district head office is familiar with Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Lid 

all the special problems of this area so they BEAD OFvice: an 

are able to see things from our point St SL ee 


of view. That’s why we bank at Martins.’ Bimingham: £14 Hagley Ba. Béghesten 410 


Leicester: $1 Friar Lane. Granby 854 


: Manchester: 75 Whitworth St. Central $429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED Edinburgh: 55 Charlotte $q. Edinburgh 50219 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Strect, Liverpool 3 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne is 





The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON + EC2 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


ALL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICES 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL | 
BANK 


ny; ad | 


Head Office: Mbrunsuchi, Tokyo, Jopan 


New York Office: 30 Brood Stre et,-New York 4, N.Y. 


en 


The Philadelphi 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
Wy nana ey 4 


Orga 
ae in Department. «+ PULLADBLPUEA, PA are 


CAPITAL and. SURPLUS $80,000,000 © Cable Address 


Male tL 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated m France 


om. 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 

25/27, CHARLES {1 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 
BRANCHES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE SUDAN, AND SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, IRAN, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Bead Office PARIS Registered Office LYONS 


Published by The Economist haar aon 22, Ryder Street, London S.W.1 and . 
Printed by N.V Emile Jacqmainisen. Brussels. 
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HEADS 
OF FIRMS 
MOTOR CARS 


SHOULD 
GET 
IN 
TOUCH 
WITH 
LORIVAL 
















(THEY'RE LIVELY LADS 
AT LORIVAL) 


It's a fact - they're lively lads at Lorival! 
They're the picked men of the plastics 
world. Let them help you In production 
planning, scheduling, lowering 
production costs and boosting 
production. You'll get first-class 
work from Lorival - high finish, 
true colours, precise accuracy 
of all repetition parts. So call in 
Lorival and their lively lads. It's 


good business for youl 





WWNITED EBONITE & LORIVALR LIMITED+ BRITTLE BEVER- BOLTON: B4N68 





